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N® 446.] SATU 
| ACLAUSE FOR THE 
BILL. 
Ar this dull season of the political year, | 
| and in the absence of all other rumours, the 
rumour of a New Reform Bill is beginning to | 
| strengthen prodigiously. No one seems to 
know exactly what the bill is to be, or who is 
| asking for it most loudly, or what particular 
party means to bring it in. Whether, among 
its other extraordinary results, it is destined | 
to show that Tories are Radicals, and! 
| Radicals Tories, and Whigs nothing in par- 
ticular—whether it is to be an artful Bill of 
| the old sort, which first delights us with | 
_ magnificent professions, and then astonishes | 
| uwwith minute performances ; or whether it 
| js to be a Bill of original character, and of 
unparalleled resources in giving practical ad-| 
vantage to the people at large—seems to be 
| more than the wisest of our political sages | 
can tell us. All that we really know about 
| the matter is, that a new Reform Bill is being 
compounded somewhere. What the strength | 
) of the political mixture may be, which of the 
| State Doctors will serve it out, and what it 
will taste like when the British patient gets 
| it, are mysteries, which no uninitiated mortal 
in the country can hope to solve, 
Under such circumstances, this would | 
seem to be the fuvourable time for every 
man who has got anything like an idea of) 
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NEW REFORM People is to present themselves honestly for 
| what they really are, and to show all that 


PRIvE 2d, 
Stampep 8d, 


belongs to them plainly for what it really 
is, when their Sovereign comes among them. 
The question we desire to raise on these 
premises is, whether this essentially loyal, 
useful, and honest purpose is now answered ; 
and whether the Queen has such full and fair 
opportunities afforded to her of knowing her 
own people in their own character, and of 
seeing all that surrounds them in its true 
aspect, as she has both a personal and a royal 
right to expect. 

When, for instance, the Queen visits one 
of our great towns, what does the great town 
do? Does it not clumsily try, at a consider- 
able expense, to make itself look as likea 
bad travelling circus as possible? Does it 
not stick up, in honour of the occasion, 
theatrical canvas arches, and absurd flags 
that are no flags, and pretended drab statues 
in pretended drab niches that are not statues 
and not niches, and lamentable dead boughs 
that are a ghastly parody on living and grow- 
ing trees? Does it not commit every sort of 
uvpardonable offence against Taste, and 
make itself as ridiculously unreal as_pos- 


'sible in the broad, truth-telling daylight ? 


Why should these things be ? Commemorate 
the Queen’s visit by a holiday, by all means 
—we have not holidays enough in England 


reform in his mind to bring it out, and|—but, for mercy’s sake, leave the great 
| furbish it up as smartly as may be, on the| town alone, and let it speak for itself. Let it 
thance of its being accepted by the compe-|say to the Queen, in effect :—* Please your 


tent authorities, in the shape of a practical 
| hint, An idea has been, for some little time 
past, suggesting itself persistently to our| 
minds—an idea which is of the social rather 
than the political sort, and which is, as we 
| Venture to think, especially fitted to figure in 
the new Reform Bill on that very account 
—an idea which is bold enough to involve 
| Rothing less than a sweeping change in the 
| national reception of Her Majesty the Queen, 
| When she pays her next public visit to her 
loving and faithful People. 

On a topic of this importance we come, 
frankly to the point at once, Let us assume, | 
to begin with, that the main interest of the 
wueen, when she makes a Royal Progress, | 
# to see for herself what the character and 
the condition of her people actually is, It, 
follows from this, that the main duty of the! 


Majesty, these are my plain stone-paved 
streets, where so many thousand people in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire clogs, wake my 
echoes as they go to their work at five or six 
in the morning. Please your Majesty, these 
are my great chimneys, always vomiting 
sinoke when your Majesty is not here ; smoke 
which is very ugly to look at and very unplea- 
sant to smell, but which is also inseparable 
from many of the most beautiful and useful 
works in your Majesty’s kingdom. Please 


|your Majesty, this concourse of inhabitants, 


in clean plain clothes, that lines both sides of 
your way, is a striving, loyal, respectful, good- 
humoured, long-suffering specimen of your 
Majesty’s working subjects. It is my opinion 
that I can show your Majesty nothing better 
or more interesting than this; and the 
scene-painter of my not particularly patro- 
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nised theatre shall therefore not be called 
into requisition any more to turn me into 
a trumpery municipal masquerader, or to 
take your Majesty off, on allegorical false 
pretences, asx Heathen goddess horrible to 
view, or as the eminent modern lady who 
goes up the Tight-rope, amongst Fireworks, 
in the public gardens.” 

Can it be imagined that, in all her progresses, 
the Queen ever sawanything half so striking, 
pleasant, and memorable to her as the miles 
of working-people who turned out to receive 
herat Manchester? It would be preposter- 
ous to suppose that she can be otherwise 
than interested in the real, honest, every- 
day aspect of her populous towns, in 
which multitudes of her subjects live 
and die, working wearily all their lives 
long ‘to make the commodities for which 
England is famous; slowly, surely, reso- 
lutely hammering out her greatness in the 
arts of peace and war, from a pin’s head to a 
monster mortar. It is only reasonable to 
believe that the Queen is naturally and 
deeply interested in such sights as these. 
But what sane man can suppose that she is 
interested in poles and canvas, and red 
drugget, and theatrical properties, which take 
nobody in, and which lead to the most 
inexcusably wasteful expenditure of money. 
Is not every town which opens its purse 
to pay for such sadly mistaken loyalty, sick 
and sorry for weeks afterwards? And what 
has the futile demonstration done for the 
Queen after all? It has probably given her 
beloved Majesty the headache. It has cer- 
tainly offended her taste ; which is formed, be 


it remembered, in her own sphere, on the| 
finest models that the Art of the civilised | 


world can supply. And, worst and clumsiest 
mistake of all, it has flatly contradicted the 
principle on which the Queen’s own appear- 
ance is regulated when she travels, When the 
Queen visits a town, does she drive into it in 


the state-coach, dressed in the robes in which | 


she assembles Parliament, with the sceptre 
in one hand and the ball in the other, and 
the crown jewels, instead of a bonnet, on her 
head? No: she comes attired quietly and 
in excellent taste—dressed, in a word, as a 
lady should be dressed. All the people who 
look at her, see her enter the place she visits, 
simply and sensibly, in her own natural every- 
day character—and see the unfortunate town, 
on the other hand, carefully deprived of as 
much of its natural, everyday character as 
the mayor and corporation can possibly 
take away from it. How the local officials 
can survey the Queen’s natural, nineteenth- 
century bonnet passing under a miserably 
ineffectual imitation of a pagan arch of 


triumph, without acutely feeling the rebuke | 


which that eloquent part of her Majesty's 
costume administers to them, entirely passes 
our comprehension, Surely the reporters 
coneeai from us a certain class of municipal 
accident; surely there are sensitive mayors, 
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who, on such occasions as these, sink self. 
reproachfully into their own robes, and are 
seen no more. 


| 


Net that we rashly despise a mayor. He | 


is sometimes an excellent fellow ; but why— 
still connecting him with state receptions— 
why, like the town he rules, should he go 


wildly out of his way on account of a royal | 
And why, above.all, should the unfor. | 


visit ? 
tunate man get into the Queen’s way ? Surely 
| it is timethat thoseridiculous A ddresses which 
he brings obstinately to station-platforms, and 
at carriage-windows, should pass into the 
ought, however, to ask pardon of those obsolete 


Mayors’ Addresses—for the Christmas-piece, 


was, at least in intention, a remembrance of 
the Life of Christ. 


| the Queen, they are utterly superfluous; the 





| administered in the best of all ways beforehand 
| by the cheering voices of the people. Must 
|we look at the Addresses as specimens of 
| composition ? 


terrified stag, ro 


=) 


every substantive is a 
down by a pack 
adjectives, 


works of art, for comparing them with | 
awkward as it might have been in execution, | 


But what can be said for } 
the Addresses? As a form of welcome to | 


sound substance of the welcome having been | 


If we do, we find them to be | 
a species of literary hunting-field, in which | 


of yelping tautological 
For the sake of the mayor—a | 


presents, like a kind of unnecessary newspaper, | 


Limbo of charity-boys’ Christmas Pieces? We | 























'man and a brother ; a human being who bas | 


surely done us no serious harm —for the 
sake of the mayor, who comes up inn 


cently to her Majesty’s carriage window, | 


the unconscious bearer of a 


Majesty’s English, 


document | 
which accredits him as a mauler of her | 
suppress the further | 


production of Municipal Addresses! Don't | 


we know that her Majest 


laughs at | 


the Mayor, and that everybody laughs at the | 
Mayor—except, of course, his own family. | 


lous, to condemn him cruelly to exercise it 
on himself ! 

Even the Railways have caught the con- 
|the Peterborough Refreshment Room, on 
the Great Northern, hearing of the Queens 
approach, suddenly became ashamed of 
being a Refreshment Room, and tried in 
the most miserable manner, to be a Drawing 
Room, or a Boudoir, or—Heaven only knows 
what! So frightfully did it blink all over 
with mirrors; so madly did it blister itself 
with tinsel ; that no apartment in the least 
like it was ever yet known to mortals; 
unless we dignify an inferior class of doll's 
house or a bad bon-bon box with the style 
and title of an apartment. 
treasonable in the act of calming the Up 
| roarious appetites of her Majesty's subjects! 
'Is it part of our duty to our sovereign 








tagion. It was ouly the other day that | 


Is there anything | 


When the Mayor is a sensible fellow, he even | 
laughs at himself in his official sleeve. But | 
how hard, how unjust, how utterly indefen- | 
sible, when a man has a sense of the ridicu- | 
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to conceal from her that such things exist in| strations for the better on the British side of 
England as penny buns and pork-pies? Why) the Straits of Dover. The next time the 
could not the terrified refreshment room have | intelligent foreigner meets her Majesty on 
been soothed and comforted and encouraged | her travels, let him be able to say, “ They 
to speak for itself? If it had said, “Please | manage these matters differently in England,” 
your Majesty, I am the humble servant of} And let the New Reform Bill, if it be in want 
our Majesty’s hungry subjects; and, as such,|of a sensible social clause to fill up with, 
{ respectfully present myself for inspection | condescend to take a hint from these pages, 
jn my own useful work-a-day character ”"—if|and introduce among its provisions some 
it had said that, where would have been the |such sturtling legislative novelty as this : 
harm ? And Be It Enacted, That the good Sense of 
We know that the shareholders spent | the Country shall in future confidently trust 
money, on this occasion, and have spent it,|to the good Sense of the Queen; and that 
on many other occasions, with the idea of|no Cloud of Mayors, Neher, Scene- 
pleasing the Queen. But, have they sufli-| Painters, or the like, shall henceforth be 
dently considered whether an expensive} permitted to interpose between the next 
| transmogrification of a refreshment room| Meeting of the Sovereign in Aer natural 
| does give her pleasure? Can any man who| Character, and of the People anc all that 
| has looked at the apartments (at Wind-| belongs to them, in ¢heir natural Characters, 
| gor Castle and elsewhere) in which the Oe 
| Queen lives, suppose that the sight of those 
_ tawdry nondescript trumpery four walls at 
_ Peterborough really produced an agreeable 
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| impression on her, or really reminded her in 
| the remotest degree of anything connected 

with her own or any other royal residence ? 
| We suggest that question to the shareholders 
| for future consideration ; and we put it to 
| them, whether this wasteful expenditure on 
temporary gew-gaws, on the one side, and 

the riotous annual upbraidings of the direc- 
_ tors,on the other, can be expected to look 
| quite as sound as might be wished, in the 
eyes of that portion of the public which 
| sees and thinks, in these matters, for itself? 
| Are we even quite sure that the Queen— 
| who sees newspapers as well as transmogri- 


Ir is not many years since the making of 
a new street in the City of London swept 
away—among others of those old places 
which our city can so ill afford to lose—the 
house and playground, of the Brewers’ 
| School. My father was a stockbroker, and 
| he sent me to this school; not as one of the 
| foundation-boys—of whom there were but 
twelve, who were dressed in black gowns— 
| but as the son of a gentleman who could pay 
for my education. I wore a treucher-cap, 
the only thing which distinguished me from 
the foundation-boys; though I was very 
proud of the distinction, as were all of the 
commoners of the school, as we called our- 


| fied refreshment rooms—does not privately} selves. Some boys lived in the master’s 
| make some such unfavourable comparison. house ; but I did not, for my home was but 
_ But let us leave examples, and put the’ a few streets distant. The boarders were all 
| question, for the last time, on the broadest grave boys, who moped about the dismal 
| and most general grounds. We say, and say playground, or sat on a stone coping, look- 
| truly, that the Queen lives in the hearts of ing through the rusty, paintless, weather- 
her people. But looking to external signs eaten rails into the lane in which the 
| and tokens as exhibited by local autho- school-house stood ;—a silent way, with grass 
| Tities, we should see so little difference growing between its paving-stones, for it 
| between a municipal reception of Queen, was not a thoroughfare for horses, and few 
Vietoria and a municipal reception of Na-!| foot-passengers could have business there- 
) poleon the Third, that we should be puzzled abouts. I say the playground was a dismal 
_ —judging only by the official proceedings in| place, because it must have seemed so to 
each case—to know which of the two was the others, though it is pleasing to me to think of 
_ freeruler. There is, perhaps, a more perfect it as it was in that time. It had been the 
| uniformity of folly in the decorations on the site of a church, and of a churchyard, too ; 
| other side of the Channel; for, when the potent though the churchyard must have been very 
| monarch on ¢hat throne wants his triumphal small, The fire of London destroyed the 
| arches, illumination lamps, profile statues church, which was never re-built in the same 
| Pretending to be solid, and other second-rate spot. The Brewers’ School bought the plot 
| theatrical preparations, he sends down his| of ground, and erected its house upon part 
| Bracious orders for so many gross of them, | of it soon after the fire. As in several other 
| and they are turned out accordingly. But, | such little vacant spaces in the city, a stone 
_ otherwise, a French mayor’s or a French tablet, under a fig-tree against the wall, still 
| Tailway director’s way of receiving Louis told, in spite of soot and weather stains, that 
| “agg and an English mayor’s or English “before y* dreadful fire” the Church of 
Tallway director’s way of receiving Queen Saint Margaret stood there. 

















Victoria, are far too much alike. On this 
ground only, if there were no other, it is 
certainly desirable to alter our loyal demon- 


} 


We thought ourselves, as I have said, supe- 
rior to the foundation-boys, though we did not 
object to play with them. Sometimes, how- 
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ever, we did not scruple to joke upon their 
difference of position. A favourite method of 
tormenting thew was to bleat at them like 
sheep; for none of these boys, unless their 
friends paid for them, were provided with 
any other meat than mutton, that being the 


only viand prescribed for their diet in the| 
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the same way. A faint murmur of applause 
expressed the delight of the school. The 
doctor seemed puzzled. He hesitated a mo 
ment, and then desired me to come down, 
and walk into his room. I obeyed in great 
|fear; but, to my surprise, when I had got 
there he only pointed out to me the impre- 


founder’s will. We had other odd relics of the | priety and probable bad effects of my in- 
wisdom of by-gone times. We said prayers | subordination, and let me off with an apology, 


in Latin, and sung rejoicings at Christmas|When school was over, one daring boy | 
Quainter still,|}came up to me, and patted, and stroked | 


time in doggerel Latin verse. 
no boy’s admission to the foundation, nor|/my boot with his hand as you would g 
even his friend’s payment, if he was a com-/ favourite horse who had just won a race, 
moner, provided in with lights. In the! which made us all laugh; and, at the next 
wintry mornings when we were at school from | breaking up, Garnett, the cleverest boy in 
six o’clock till eight, each brought his little|the school, privately made Latin verses in 
roll of coloured taper, for which he paid|their praise, and called me by the nick- 
sevenpence-halfpenny at Cowan’s the wax-|name of Hess from that day forth. 
chandler’s, and which he stuck upon an iron| Garnett was the only schoolfellow of mine 
pin standing upon his desk ; and those whose | with whom I formed a friendship. I was too 
friends objected to the school’s heavy charge | little with them, and joined too little in their 
for fires had always been permitted to bring | amusements, to know them well ; though all 
each morning a small log, as a contribution | were civil to me, asI to them. But Garnett 
to the school-fire, for we boasted that we} was an exception. Why this was so at that 
never burnt sea-coal. | time, it would, even now, be hard for me to 
I have lived to a good old age ; but I was tell. Certainly, if a similarity of character 
never a strong boy, and could not take| be necessary to close intimacy, it would be 
pleasure in the rougher games and amuse-| harder still. He was a fine, healthy, open- 
ments which the others delighted in. I) faced boy; fair haired, but browned by sup 


had, besides, a pride in being neatly dressed,|and wind, and strong and nimble as a | 


and had a dread of getting a spot or soil 
upon my little frill. My sky-blue panta- 
loons, and neat black silk waistcoat, with 
its standing collar, were the pride of the 
school ; but the crowning glory came when 
I first put on a pair of Hessian boots; 


a small, but beautifully polished and elabo-| 


rately wrinkled pair, cut heart-shaped at 
the top, with black tassels hanging from 
the fronts. They were made by Oldisworth, 
in Salters’ Court, the city Hoby of 
that day, who served the greatest dandies 
among the city volunteers. I believe if any 
boy had wished to establish the superior 
respectability of our school over Merchant 
Taylors’, or Saint Paul’s, he would have begun 
by challenging them to match this pair of 
Hessians. Glorious indeed they were; and 
I never begrudged a twopence to the shoe- 
black round the corner, who would polish 
them all the way up, tucking in some paper 
round the tops to keep my pantaloons from 
being soiled. Even our master, Doctor 
Crouch, was at last overawed by them. 
He rarely chastised me; but, one day, 
I having given him a sharp answer, he 
aimed at me a blow with his cane as 
I sat high upon the third form, behind 
rows of other boys. I know not what 
snes me to such boldness, though most 
ikely it was a desire to preserve my ex- 


ternal appearance from injury; but I in- 
stantly raised my right leg with both hands, 
and presenting my boot—received the cut full 


upon the sole. Some boys tittered at this. 
A second and a third blow followed ; but with 
wonderful dexterity, I warded these off in 


| trained wrestler. I never saw him fight, or 
‘heard him brag of his power, or insult any 
one. He would put an end to a quarrel in 


| good-tempered way; but it never entered | 


' the head of any of us that he was restrained 
iby fear. We all knewthat boys of greater 
| size would have little chance against him, if 
he chose to attack them. In every other 
| respect he was as different from me as any 
boy could be. He was always clean ; but in 
|other things careless of his appearance. His 
lrough, starchless, shirt-collar was crushed 
and wrinkled; his black neckerchief hung 
with two long loose ends fluttering in the air 
as he walked the street. His regulation gown 
was always rent, and he generally had one 
ragged corner tucked into his pocket, which 
got him in the good-humoured nickname 
of Tatter-Garnett. I have no doubt that 
if he could have been dressed as I was, he 
would have felt like a malefactor hung m 
chains. 
I have spoken of his gown, which was 
another reason why it was remarkable that I 
| became intimate with him. He was, in fact, 
| a foundation-boy. Even foundation-boys were 
\not educated gratis, as the founder had 
intended. Ingenious evasions, which no one 
dreamed of using to avoid the absurdity of 
the perpetual mutton diet, had nevertheless 
been employed to defeat the charitable aims 
of his will. Nor could a presentation to the 
foundation be obtained without interest with 
the great city people, who managed the charity, 
and generally gave their patronage to mem 
bers of their own class who were reduced, 
but still able to pay school fees less heavy by 
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| sittingroom, and kitchen. 
| the Stock Exchange in a greasy old coat and 
| arusty hat, or loitered on the steps of offices 








| ledge; but he was not. 
| first in most things. 
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two-thirds than ours. Nobody in the school, | the covered walk of the old Royal Exchange, 


| however, thought the worse of Garnett for! 
| being a foundation-boy. : 
| far greater objection still to my becoming 
| jptimate with him. 
| mine, a stockbroker, but of a lower grade ; 
' and even from this lower grade he had 


3ut there was a 


His father was, like 


miserably fallen. Respectable men in the 


’ same business, like my father, did not recog- 
| nise such men as old Garnett. 
| office, but only a wretched garret in a court 
| gut of Saint Swithin’s Lane ; on the door of! 
) which his name was painted, but with the word | 
| *private” to warn clients, if indeed he had 
| any, not to enter without knocking, for this, 


He had no 


besides being his office, was his bedroom, 
He hung about 


jn courts adjacent, talking with other men as 
greasy and rusty as himself, about nobody | 


| knew what kind of business, for he had no! 


money to buy for himself, and would hardly 
have been entrusted to buy or sell for others. 
He must have had some remnant of pride, | 
too, for he felt himself to be too shabby in 


| appearance, even for the father of a boy on 
} the foundation of the Brewers’ School; and, 
when he visited his son, made an appoint- 


ment to meet him in the garden of Salters’ 


Hall, where I often saw them talking and 


pacing to and fro together, 
Notwithstanding all these things, I had a 


) profound admiration for Garnett’s noble 
| qualities, and what were, to me, his mar- 
| vellous powers. 
| 60 bold and hardy, so full of active life and 


It often happens that boys 


spirit, are slow in acquiring book know- 
He was, indeed, 
There was no Pons 
Asinorum at which he broke down. His! 
verses had rarely a false quantity. He had} 


| what, for a boy, must have been a wonderful | 


knowledge of algebra. He could draw better | 
than any of us; and even in his sports was} 
equally dexterous and clever. Many boys 
were jealous of him ; but no shadow of such | 
feeling fell on me. I gloried in his success, | 


| asif it was my own ; and was fond of praising 


him to my friends and others. What was 
there that Garnett could not do? “Ah!” I) 
used to say, “I wish you could hear Garnett.” | 
Iwas proud of knowing him—proud that he! 
should choose me, above all the others in the! 
school, to be his friend and constant com- 
panion, Walking about with him, my arm 
m his, or leaning on his shoulder, I was 
always cheerful and content, for I never | 
thought of his slovenly appearance. On 


until the merchants came at four o’clock, and 
the beadles turned them out. In fine weather, 
those who were anglers took a little willow 
stick and line and strolled into the marshes 
of the River Lea, near Old Ford and Leyton, 
or into one of the docks, where they caught 
small flounders in between the floating 
timber. But I and my constant companion 
preferred the old Custom House quay, and 
the band that used to play there in those 
days; though sometimes we wandered all 
along the tortuous alleys through the wharfs 
at the river side, picking our way among 
cases of fruit, and bags of spice, and hogs- 
heads of sugar, and merchandise of every 
kind, and stopping generally at Queenhithe 
stairs, one of the few spots among the wharfs 
which are picturesque, still preserving as it 
does a Dutch quaintness, by reason of the 
clean old granaries there and the trees. It 
was pleasant, on a hot day, to stand upon the 
rotten, weedy stairs, and watch the water 
washing up, and gaining step by step with 
the rising of the tide, or to see the water- 
men’s boats shooting the little cataracts in 
the river under the arches of old London 
Bridge. It made you think of pleasanter 
places still, to which the running stream 
would carry a cork or feather if you threw it 
out, or slowly carry the boat of a lazy steerer 


|—cool reaches, bordered by meadows where 


cattle were feeding, and studded by shady 
osier islands, under which anglers fix their 
punts and fish for gudgeons all day long, 
‘There was no prohibition in the school of 
boating or bathing ; indeed, no one inquired 
where we went, or what we did, on holidays, 
Sometimes we got a waterman to row us to 
Chelsea ; but Garnett, who could row, would 
hire a boat when he could induce the owner 
to trust us with one, and pull himself; while 
I sat in the stern carefully guarding my 
clothes from injury, and steering. We have 
been, in this way, as far as Putney, where we 
found a gravelly plot of beach for bathing, 
Garnett could swim, float, and play with the 
water as if it was his natural element, and 
he tried hard to teach me, holding up my 
chin and directing me how to strike out, 
But I did not learn. I was slim, and did not 
float easily, and grew timid when the water 
carried me off my feet. 

One day we had been upon one of these 
trips, and were returning on the river, near 
Chiswick, in the afternoon, The morning 
had been fine, but clouds had come up, and a 
little rain began to fall, with gusts of wind, 
Garnett said we must run in-shore for shelter, 





holidays, the boys went roaming about where | and, if the rain continued, leave our boat at 
they pleased. Some sat in Guildhall, on raw,! a boat-house to be taken on to London, while 
wintry, and foggy days, looking at the painted we took the coach home, To do this, I began 
giants and the sculptured tombs, and warm- to turn her head across stream. Midway in 
ing their numbed fingers at the charcoal fires, the river was another boat, with two rowers, 

ept burning in braziers, round the great pulling like us against the tide, and the 
stone hall. Others found their way into alteration of our course, looking to them like 
Baint Paul’s, or played at hide-and-seek in| an act of rivalry, or an attempt to pass them 
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with one rower, or cut them out, as it was| I thought this very unfeeling; but T 
called, they set up a cheer and began to pull answered that I did not think Garnett wished 
vigorously. We scarcely noticed this till they his father to come. 

were close upon us, and my bad steering did “I dare say not,” said my father ; “he ig 
not help to prevent a collision. They cut our fine young fellow, and has, I am sure, a great 
boat right across, and in an instant we were deal of good sense.” 

struggling in the water. The strong arm of I had another companion in my illness—g 
Garnett held me up for a time ; but the two gentler, if not a kinder or a better nurse, 
rowers and the steersman of the other boat This was my cousin, Alice Vanderlindey, 
rose suddenly to assist us, and in so doing Since my father had been a widower her old 
swamped their boat also. One of them maiden aunt had managed our household, 
seized my companion, and so encumbered and Alice was often with us. Her father | 
him that he Jost his hold of me. After this, was a merchant, with a house in one of the 
I drifted up the river, and sank with a great yards behind the Monument, where the 
roaring of water in my ears ; but rose again, firm of Vanderlinden, with some changes of 
scarcely conscious of anything but a kind of partners, had been established ever since the 
faith that my friend could save me yet. So, reign of William the Third. At that time | 
indeed, it proved ; for when I came to life; the ancestor of Alice’s father—a merchant | 
again, in great pain and misery, I was lying | whose ships traded to the Indian seas—had 
in bed in a whitewashed room, with Garnett|come over from Amsterdam, in which city 
there—and I knew that I owed my escape to | the firm had still close connections, Some of 
him. His attempt to hold me, while the | the Vanderlindens had served certain periods 


rower from the other boat was hanging to 
him, had so exhausted him that when both 
his incumbrances had dropped off, he had 
drifted away like me, and only recovered | 
breath by floating. In this way he found 
me again, and held my chin above water 
until help arrived ; but the occupants of the | 
other boat were drowned. 


in the Amsterdam house, and had come back 
to England with Dutch wives; but Alice’s 
mother was an Englishwoman, and Alice 
had herself no trace of the ordinary type of 
Dutch face—the abundant light hair, and 
smooth, round, cheerful countenances of Hob- 
bima’s pictures. She was dark-haired, of an | 
oval face, somewhat pale, but very beautiful, 


My accident caused me a serious and long 
illness. It ended with a dangerous fever. 
Garnett watched and tended me all the while | 
I was at Fulham. When it was safe to do so, 
they removed me to a little country-house of 
my father’s at Hoxton—a white house covered 
with a vine, and having a garden hidden 
by a high red-brick buttressed wall, in a lane | 
called Grange Walk. I daresay that the 
busy streets and shops of London have long| and sell. In this basket she used to bring 
ago spread over this neighbourhood, and | her needlework, and many a book or little 
destroyed all traces of its former rural | article that might please or amuse me in my 
character; but I have often stood at the | long illness. 
door in the wall of our garden next the} The house of Vanderlinden was full of fine 
lane, and looked far away over a field of oats traditions, Its English founder was honoured 
or barley, in which the reapers were at work, | with something very nearly like a friendship 
and seeing no houses anywhere, save a rustic | with the great Sir William Temple, some of | 
tavern with a painted signboard swinging | whose autograph letters relating to large 
between two elms before its door. sums of money to be transmitted by means of 

In this quiet retreat I at last began to re-| bills of exchange, to our minister at the 
cover ; and, wasted as I was, could put on| Hague, were still preserved by them and 
my clothes once more, and walk about the| cherished. They had always been staunch 
sheltered garden with a stick. Garnett was | Whigs, and busy partisans in the old noisy 
always with me. ‘Till this time I had never| Middlesex elections, Their names were 
brought him to my house—not that any | among the loyal subscribers for a large sum 
feeling of pride prevented me ; it was rather | to the original stock of the Bank of England. 
consideration for him, and, perhaps, some| Up-stairs, in the large room of their heavy | 
fear that he would refuse to come, knowing | old brick house in the city, where they lived 
my father’s position and his feeling. Now,|and carried on business still, hung portraits 
however, all such thoughts were at an end.| of their trading ancestors with unmistake- 
My father said te me one day : able Dutch faces ; one of whom whose skin 

“My gratitude to your young friend is, of | was of a cinnamon brown, had been a spice 
course, very great, and anything I could do| merchant, long established at Amboyna, and 
to advance him hereafter would delight me ;| concerning him there was some legend which 
but you know I cannot be brought into con-| the Vanderlindens did not care to — 
tact with old Garnett. It would not do, and| of. Alice, however, did not mind te ling 
I would not have it on any account.” us stories about all these, She had been 


I thought, though then scarcely fifteen. I 
have a portrait of her of that time, and in 
this she stands beside a little table, while on 
the other side are two Greek columns hung 
with heavy folds of purple curtain, ill suiting 
with her simple beauty, and her plain black 
dress. On the table is a basket made of 
straw tubes of various colours, such as our 
French prisoners were then allowed to make | 
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m a visit to Holland, and often entertained ra goat cage, which I kept for years till the 
ys too by describing the Dutch people’s|bird grew old, and blind, and lost half his 
je; their canals and endless pipes; their | feathers. 
jairies and clean homes; their dykes and| My school days came to an end soon after 
ens. my recovery. In the very last term, there 
Her society delighted me. In the listlessness| was a great examination, to be followed by a 
god indolence of my sick room, when she was | formal adjudication of prizes in the presence 
gone, 1 had no other pleasure than to think of the friends of the scholars and patrons of 
ofher—to go over again the stories that sle|the school. I had won prizes at sueh exami- 
jad told us, giving to all the women in them | nations, and felt little doubt of getting some 
gly one sweet face. 1 knew her ring, when| prize this time, particularly in Euclid and in 


| she pulled the handle of the iron bell across} Roman history ; but none knew the result 


the garden. At the sound of her step, | until the great day of the award, when the 
ai the lassitude and peevishness of my low| winners would be called up to the table by 
weak state were gone. But there was no| the master, and presented with the prizes in 
greater pleasure to me than to hear her read. | the presence of the company. I had astrong 


i The Vanderlindens had never been remark-| wish to win something on this occasion—the 


able for a taste for books, In English litera-| crowning point of my school life ; and on the 
ture they knew of no author but Sir William | afternoon of the distribution, felt more ex- 
Temple. They had, I think, a notion that) cited than I had ever felt before. Walking 
pothing of any importance had been, or could) to and fro in the lane before the school-house 
have been published in England since his/| alone, for I had not seen Garnett that day, I 
death. The two volumes of his complete works, | met my godfather, old Mr. Moy, who was a 
with Swift’s preface and memoir, came to me} lawyer, and lived behind the Mansion House, 
by the carrier, soon after I was removed from | or in Stocks Market as he called it, from its 
lem —unwieldy folios, which I perhaps|name when he was a boy. Alice Vander- 


| should never have looked into. Their heavy| linden was leaning on his arm, looking, I 


binding, their clumsy gilt letters, and their} thought, more beautiful than ever ; but I was 

very title were repugnant tome. Our garden, | too nervous to say more to her than “ good 

which was well stored with flowers and wall-| morning.” My godfather asked me what 

fait, suggested to us the Essay on Gardens, prizes 1 meant to take. 

which she read aloud, “T may perhaps get one in Euclid, sir,” I 
It was indeed a great pleasure to hear my cummed. 

cousin Alice reading, in her clear voice, from| “ We shall be there,” said Alice, “I hope 

thatgreat volume, the author’s eulogium upon | you will gain it.” 

his favourite pastime, the inclination as he| “So you have given all your time to 

calls it of kings, and the choice of philoso-| Euclid?” said my godfather. 

phers, the pleasure of the greatest and the) “I have done my best in other things,” I 

care of the meanest ; and, indeed, an employ- replied. “ But I have many clever school- 

ment and a possession for which no man is fellows who have done the same,” 





| to high or too low. My face flushed as I said this, with a 


Garnett liked Alice ; but he could not feel! thought that never before had caused me 


| that dreamy pleasure in her society which I any shade of pain; but it passed away quickly: 


did, He used to tell her droll things and though, after they had left me, I continued 


| laugh with a boisterous heartiness that told, walking about the street, till most of the 


me better than any words how differently he scholars had gone in. When I went in, and 
regarded her. I talked to Alice of my friend-, took my place, I looked round the room, and 
ship for him, and of what a noble and won-| saw Garnett at a distance from where I sat. 
derful fellow he was ; so that we became all He had come in unperceived by me, and the 
great friends, I taught Garnett to play at|rows being filled up, I could not go over 
chess when I was getting well ; for Alice had|to speak to him, Alice, too, was there, 


| 20 patience to learn, and we sat and aren | with my godfather and other friends, sitting 


while she worked. I was not a bad player;' among pompous aldermen, and merchants, 
but Garnett learnt to beat me very soon;/and rich city traders, in a semi-circle round 
and at last could even put a ring over a piece,| the table, so conspicuously that I was not 
and give me notice that he would checkmate \sorry to sit behind, where I could see them 
me with that piece and no other. Alice, who | unobserved. 

kuew nothing of the game, would watch him | Garnett took two prizes early in the cere- 
do this, and laugh when he succeeded ; but|mony. The prizes in Roman history fell to 
itnever ruffled me. Garnett knew an infinite | other boys. The Euclid prizes were adjudged 
Variety of things which would amuse us, He|nearly last; and as yet my name had not 


_ Was particularly skilful in jugglers’ tricks} been mentioned. When we came to these, I 


with cards, and dolls, and other more elabo-| glanced towards Alice, and saw her looking 
tate apparatus, which made him a still| attentively at the table. The names were 
gteater favourite with us all. I have) called, but mine was not among them. The 
hothing more to tell of this time, save that] first was the son of the then Lord Mayor 

gave me oue day a goldfinch in a'elect; the second—some movement in the 
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school told me so before they called the name on what occasion I have now forgotten ; but | 
—was Garnett. He advanced to the table in ‘all along the river above bridge the barges 
his gown asa foundation boy, and took the and small vessels had colours flying, and 
little case of books, which was the prize, from some of the wharfs they fired gung, 
with a bow to the company. The master | Many people were about ; the day, though at 
spoke some words of compliment as he sat the beginning of November, and rather cold, 
down, amidst the boys’ cheers. I had glanced was fine and cheerful, and the exercise of 
again at Alice a moment before. She was) walking, and the bustle that I saw, helped to 
then looking round the room, as if in search’ raise my spirits, I determined to shake off 
of me, for she could not have seen me where | my gloomy thoughts and ungenerous feelings, 
Isat. When the prize was given, she was|and go back at once. As I drew near the 
looking down with a thoughtful expres- school again, I met Garnett just coming from 
sion. Was she grieved, | thought, for my|Salters’ Hall Garden. He came up to me 
failure ? and shook hands, looking so cheerful, and go 
I did not care to see my friends just then ;' far from suspecting what had been my feeling 
but, with a cowardice of which I was after-' that I was struck with remorse. I would 
wards ashamed, I stole away, before any of gladly have told him the whole history of | 
the rest, to walk down by the wharfs alone, that day ; but dared not, lest even a breath of | 
As I came out of the playground I saw some’ such a sentiment as envy should so change 
one stealthily peeping round from the corner our friendship, that it could never be again 
of the Jane—some one who withdrew quickly what it had been. 
on seeing me; and, as I came to the end of; Nor was this all. I could not rest without 
the lane, I saw the same figure walking away | giving some active tokens of this feeling 
up a yard which was not a thoroughfare. It| towards him. When I went into my father’s 
turned back before I had passed it long, and! counting-house, I begged my father to take 
looking behind me after a while, I saw the him also, that he might serve his articles 
same person where I had first seen him still! with me, which was agreed to. And now 
peeping round, and ducking the head, and Garnett, living in the house with me, and 
shrinking back in a manner which even to being my constant, faithful companion, as 
me then seemed very ludicrous. It was old before, all thought of that unlucky day 
Garnett, more shabby and greasy than ever. soon vanished. Such was his openness and 
He was watching for his son, no doubt to get’ generous nature, that no dream of rivalry 
the earliest news of the result of his exami-' had ever ruffled it. I could not help feeling 
nation, and unwilling to be seen by the com- this, and growing to admire him and respect 
pany in their holiday attire, him more and more, Indeed, I had become 
| knew that Garnett would soon join his} now so used to his society—for I had no 
father, and walk away with him into Salters’ | other friend—that when he had been absent 
Hall Garden, and I was glad to think that in the country on business for a few days, the 
for this reason he would not miss me ; but it| placed seemed empty, and I as if all the 
was a rare thing, indeed, and it seemed! habits of my life had suffered violent change, 
strange to me to go down by the river with-| Nor even when his term was ended, and he 
out Garnett. Something of the feeling which| began business for himself, were we leas 
had come upon me unawares, when talking | together ; for his office was not far off. He 
to Alice and my godfather of the boys who/took at first some troublesome business, 
would compete with me, returned, What it! which my father did not care to have, but 
was exactly I shrank from asking of myself:| which to him was welcome ; and with this, 
but I felt that it did injury to my whole | and some connection which he secured for 
nature. Never till then had I dreamed that} himself, he soon began to make a little way. 
I regarded my old friend and schoolfellow | The most remarkable change, however, which 
with the faintest thought of envy ; but now} this introduced was in the appearance of old 
I remembered that my preparation for this|Garnett. From the first the son had treated 
prize day had been different from all other | him as the head of the new business, writing 
such occasions. I had never told Garnett} up on the door of his office the words “ Gat- 
those things in which I had taken most pains,| nett and Son ;” and now, the old man was 
and for which I hoped for success. I had/seen no more loitering about the courts in 
thought that there was no other reason for} the city, or chatting on door-steps, with his 
this than a wish to win my prizes fairly—| old companions, Whether he was the chief 
not taxing his generosity to let me win by/| of a fraternity of greasy, shabby old met, 
his neglect—for how could we two strive | which fell into complete dissolution when he 
against one another for the same thing? But! resigned his post, or whether he helped at 
now I felt that there had been another feel- once to clothe them better, or by what other 
ing, which he had never suspected—a shrink-| surmise to explain the fact, I know not ; but 
ing from the whole subject of the examina-| certain it is that, from that day, even his old 
tions, closely akin to the cowardice with| associates seemed to have vanished. Some 
which I now stole away from him to walk|of their faces and other characteristics | 
about alone. knew well; but I often looked for them % 
There was some public festival that day,! vain, wondering where they had gone, oF 
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| what had become of them, Old Garnett|say. “What little brains he had, are clearly 
himself was indeed so changed that it would | gone.” My father had indeed a high opinion 
i have been hard to recognise him, if I had | of the prudence of the son ; and when a kind 
i pot been prepared for it. His long, gaunt|of business was offered to him, which re- 
| figure, had become more upright. Over his| quired a surety for a considerable amount, 
few, thin grey hairs, he had put a neat brown | my father voluntarily undertook to give the 











wig. His white cravat, though still touched 
| with a little of the old mouldiness, was broad 
and full, and ornamented with a large pin ; 
} and his blue coat with metal buttons his 
| Hessian boots, and grey pantaloons, wrinkled 
| and shrunken as they looked, were infinitely 
| superior to anything I had ever seen him 
wear. But the crowning ornaments were 
| his thick-rimmed silver-gilt double eye-glass, 
hanging round his neck, and the spotted 
Malacca cane, with which he walked about. 
| Everybody noticed the change ; and it was a 
| pleasure to me to hear what they said of his 
son. Was I not right, who from the first 
had seen in Philip Garnett one of the noblest 
fellows in the world ? 

Alice often saw, and talked with the old 


stockbroker ; and even my father was not too | 
proud to recognise him now, but would| 


shake hands with him when they met in the 
| street, and say, “How d’ye do, Garnett ? 
| How d’ye do?” when some such conversa: 
| tion as this generally took place : 

| “0, pretty well, thank you: all but the 
| old enemy.” 

| “Troublesome again, is he?” said my 
| father, who had no notion of what complaint 
| he was speaking. 

“He never lets go of me.” 

“How does business thrive ?” 
“Very well; only our Phil——.’ 
“Your son ?” 

“Yes: he is so very ——.” Here the old 
| man would raise his hand, and shake it 
| several times in the air, and wink, as if my| 
| father must understand that better than any 
| words, 

| “No serious complaint against him, I 
hope?” said my father, puzzled. | 

“No, no,” replied Garnett, dropping into a 
| Whisper ; “ but the fact is, he is hardly fit for | 
| this business. He won't look abroad, He 
| has talent enough to make a Goldsmid; but 

he'll never be one. I might have had a share 
| inhacourier the other day with a Hamburgh 
house—a glorious chance ; but no.” 

“A good sign,” said my father. “ Depend 
| Upon it, he has a longer head than most 
young fellows, and will beat us all, in time.” 

At this, old Garnett would shake his head, 
| and go up the street, shaking it still, and 
talking to himself aloud, while he flourished 
_ his cane to and fro, sometimes striking pieces 
) of waste paper or leaves from the ground, 
and tossing them high into the air, in a way 
| Which I used to fancy yielded a relief to his 
_ Mind,as best expressing to himself how he 
| Would strike moral obstacles from his path, 


” 


had he but as a young and vigorous man to, 


gin the world anew. 


“Poor old Garnett!” my father used to, 


bond. 

Alice Vanderlinden had now grown into 
‘awoman. All the time I had been in my 
| father’s counting-house, she had been our 
|playmate and our friend. The Vanderlin- 
dens being my relatives, we passed to and 
fro between the two houses, as if they were 
but one,—Garnett and I often dining with 
Alice and her father, when she sat at the 
head of the table, as mistress of the house. 
Nobody else ever dined there, save the old 
head-clerk ; occasionally a Dutch correspon- 
‘dent of the house, equally grave; and once 
or twice Garnett’s father, whose oddity 
; pleased Mr. Vanderlinden. Alice’s life was 
dull enough, but she did not complain ; but 
| took to her duties, her household accounts, 
;and the huge bunch of keys which she kept 
in her basket, with a sort of matronly dignity 
| Which often made me laugh, and yet was 
| beautiful in my eyes. Month after month, 
}in winter and in summer, she saw nothing 
| but the square paved yard under her window, 
and its sooty-looking tree, whose leaves came 
out late and dropped off early,—except on 
| Senin when she went to church in a 
jlane close by, running down to the river, 
where a sleepy preacher, in a pulpit earved 
|} and ornamented by Grinling Gibbons, drawled 
out discourses which had no merit but their 
shortness. 
| Shall I say, that in all this time I had no 
‘secret from my old schoolfellow and loved 
companion, my more than friend and brother, 
and that our trust and confidence was so 
perfect, and without shadow of reserve, that 
there was not a thought or feeling, or inward 
wish, which could have been imagined to be 
nine, of which he could not speak, or say it 
could not be, because unknown to him? Not 
one: for how could I speak of that which 
even to myself, was still vague and shapeless, 
and only to be guessed from signs and hints, 
by which he himself might have known it, but 
did not, any more than I? So it was, until 
one memorable day. 

I was in the long drawing-room in the 
Vanderlindens’ house, with Aiice and her 
sister. I had been with them more than 
ever lately ; for Garnett had been away on 
some business in the north of England, 
Something led me to talk of him, as indeed 
[ often did with Alice, to whom he was as 
familiar a companion as myself. I was never 
tired of praising his good qualities, his kind- 
ness to his father, his great talents; and 
Alice would always join me, adding some- 
thing to my praises. But this day, for the 
first time, she aveided the subject. 

“It is a droll thing,” said I, hardly noticiug 
this, “that poor old Garnett, fond as he is ox 
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Philip, thinks him not half so business-like | Heaven knows how far this had been from 
as himself.” my thoughts. But why had I not suspected 
Alice was silent, bending over hér work, | this before ? Who could help liking Garnet} 
while I continued: Who that had been with him so much ag she 
“The old gentleman has all kinds of wild| had been, seeing all that was great anj 
dreams. He thinks that with Philip’s| generous in him, his power, his talent, and 
talents, he ought to command wealth; and| his happy temper, could fail to love him} 
all in a moment,” Had I not myself done all I could,—ay, even 
Alice was still silent: but I was walking| to that very hour,—to make him still mom 
to and fro in the room, and looking out of| glorious in her eyes ?—voluntarily abasj 
windows, as I spoke, at the withered leaves,| myself before him—taking a pleasure, even 
which were twirling about in little eddies|—so perfect was my friendship—in confeg. 
in the yard—so that even now I hardly|ing my inferiority in all those things which 


observed that she made no response. 

“For my part,” said I, “I feel sure that 
whatever he does is best : for what is there 
he could not do, and do well? At school he 
threw us all into the shade; and in my 
father’s counting-house everybody remarked 
his industry and good sense. You have 
heard your father speak of this. Do you 
remember ?” 

She made some answer, but so faintly, that 
I looked round. 

She had dropped her work, and was ar- 
ranging the beads of a necklace on her younger | 
sister, who was sitting beside her on a stool, 
with her head lying back in her lap. There 





was a slight confusion in her manuer, so un- 
usual with her, that it struck me in an 
instant ; and when she looked up, her face 
was crimson. 

What life was ever yet so long and so per- 
fect in its happiness, that it could outweigh 


the misery which that moment cost me! I 
said no more to Alice ; nor she to me then. 
T wanted time to think over the suspicion 
which had now entered my mind, to steal its 
peace and rest for many a day and many a 
night. I loved Alice deeply ; had loved her 
all along. Witness the anguish of my heart 
that day. 

I ae so much with her,—had known 
so little obstacle to my seeing or talking with 
her,—had so seldom missed, her for one day, 
—that even the happiness I owed to her had 
become part of the habit of my life, and 

yassed unquestioned. There had been no 
reak in all that long time of pure delight 
by which I could measure or guess its abso- | 
lute perfectness. Had I ever gone away 
from home, even for short periods, as Garnett | 
had, I could not have failed to have known | 
it. Would that I had! or that something | 
else had told me, or prompted me to speak to 
him of it long before. 

How could I doubt that she loved Garnett ? 
Her silence, her confusion, her flushed and 
troubled countenance, when I spoke of him, 
told me better than words, or any sign could 
tell me. Never before had she shown this. 
Perhaps his long absence had made her more 








| Which might confirm my suspicion. 


could touch a heart so tender, and so good ag | 
hers ? 

I felt it was in vain to regret, and yet how | 
often, and how deeply I did regret, that 
Garnett had not from the first suspected my | 
feeling towards her, I knew too well his | 
nature, to doubt what course he would haye | 
taken. He would have stifled all thought | 
of anything but brotherly affection; or, | 


jif he could not trust himself, would have | 


shunned her, for my sake. I was gure 
he would. Yes; even this he would have | 
done ; for when did I ever know him will. | 
ing to purchase pleasure for himself, af | 
any cost of pain to me? But there are 
sacrifices too great—sacrifices impossible 
even for a friendship such as his. If, in all 
his steady industry—never dreaming of my 
affection for her—he had cherished a hope of 
winning her one day, and had revealed this | 
to her by some word or action,—and if she, | 
as was too clear, loved him no less,—it must 
be so. I thought I would satisfy myself of | 
this ; and, having done so, would henceforth | 
be true towards him, as I had ever, been. | 
This was plainly what I ought to do, It | 
should not be said that my friendship had | 
been mere idle words, a selfish bond to be 

broken without scruple, even for such 4 | 
cause. This was my final resolution. But 
O, the trial! O, the pain and sorrow of that | 
time ! | 
I was glad that he was away ; because it | 
gave me leisure to think on these things, and | 
to recover something like calmness, I even | 
saw Alice as before, carefully concealing my 
trouble, not mentioning Garnett again, but | 
determining to wait for any other thing | 
I saw 
them meet when he came back, and there 
was the same look of confusion in her face 
when she caught my eyes upon her ; a look 
of trouble, so far beyond all doubt, that I 
felt that some kind of hope, which I had 
secretly held till then, was suddenly gone; 
and with that went out, and left them 
there. 


Garnett had come back from his journey 























than ever mindful of him, It was possible| pale and ill; and indeed there had been, for 
that my words, coming at the very moment |a little while, a change in him which, slight 
when she was thinking of him, had startled | as it had been till now, was visible to me. 

her with a suspicion that I knew her secret,| had not spoken to him, taking it for some 
and sought to wring it from her; though! care of business, which it was better to Uy 
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to dispel by talking of other things; and looked like assent; but seemed to check 
| pow it was too late. I dared not question | himself. 
him; but guessed what it was, in various} “Come,” I said, laying my hand upon his 
ways; yet all having reference to the one arm, “let me try to guess it. Your trouble 
idea that haunted me at all times, and in all|is in some way connected with my cousin, 
| places ; but never with one bitter thought} Alice Vanderlinden ?” 
| towards him—never with a doubt that even| To my surprise, he looked at me calmly ; 
his secresy, so unusual as it was, must have shook his head, and even smiled. It was 
good reason for it. ' clear to me that he felt relieved, for his tone 
Something, indeed, weighed heavily on his! was at once more cheerful. “Why, Hess,” 
| mind. I could not doubt that; I felt it said he, shaking hands with me, in his old 
| when I was with him, in every tone and, way, “this tells me quite a long history. 
| movement. Some months had passed like| You have got into your head that I had 
| this, whem one evening I went to his count- fallen in love with your cousin, and hoped to 
ing-house to talk with him on some trifling | rob you of her—for yours, if I can interpret 
| matters. He generally took tea with his signs, she shall be oneday. Absurd! Never 
| father, or sometimes alone in his room, in my life did I dream of such a prize, I 
| among his papers, where he would sit till it) was always a poor man, even when | thought 
| was late, writing or reading. I came down myself most prosperous ; and she always rich 
| apassage into his house, and could see into compared with me, Besides, I never thought 
| his room in the daytime, across a grated of this.” 
| areaon one side. This evening he had not} His sudden change of manner, and the 
| drawn down his curtains, and with the light} unexpected declaration which he had made, 
in the room, I could see through the wire struck me dumb, What folly had I been 
blind of his window. His tea-service was! guilty of? How had I racked myself with- 
| beside him as usual: but the fire was out,|out any cause, where but one plain out- 
| and the lamp beside him threw a dim light spoken word had sufficed to end all in a 
| even with its shade. Garnett was seated at! moment ! 
| his table, where he had evidently been busily| “ What could make you think this, Hess ?” 
engaged. His arms were resting on the) he continued. “So often as I have seen her, 
| desk, and his face was buried in his hands, if I had nourished such a thought, it could 
| He was not asleep; for I saw him move, not have been secret. It was a thing which 
| lok up, and then return to the same her father must have known—and which 
| attitude. you, above all, could not have been ignorant 
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It might have been merely weariness, or of.” 
| perhaps some feeling of illness resulting, I could only grasp his hand, and say “God 
| from his unceasing labour; but I felt that bless you, Phil,” and own that I had been 
| there was something more than this, In, hasty and unjust towards him, 
| spite of my own trouble, I was touched with; “ Why it would have been a base thing,” 
| compassion for him. What could that grief he continued, “to steal into her house, and 
| be,in which I might not soothe him? The,try to win her in the way you have 
| question startled me, even then, as if it had | imagined.” 
| never come before, by day or night, to tor-| “It is true, Garnett,” I said, after a while, 
ture me, But I resolved that 1 would not) “Quite true, I thought my friendship for 
besilent any more. That night should bring! you perfect, absolutely without spot or stain, 
my trouble to some issue. |—such a friendship as must be rare indeed. 
Garnett opened the door to me, and I, Now I know that there was something want- 
followed him in. He asked me if I had seen ing, something that could have made such 
his father, who had been away, he said,| thoughts as 1 have lately encouraged quite 
nearly all day, on business, and had promised | impossible.” 
toreturn earlier. I took this for a passing} “Think no more of it,” said Garnett, 
remark, and answered that I had not seen,“ Alice, I am sure, will find that she has no 
him, | less affection for you ; and her father, I know, 
“You are in trouble, Garnett,” I said; esteems you too well to regret this. May 
“What is it?” you all be happy.” 




















He started slightly, and answered, No- 
thing—nothing that he need weary others 
with; he was not well. 

Iwas not deceived by this ; I knew that 
there was something more; some cause for 
that depressed and anxious look, which, for | 
seme reason, he would not tell me. 

“Phil,” I said, after a while, “you must 
tell me this; for I cannot rest until I have 

he my part to relieve you, Is it not for| 
my sake you are silent.” 

@ made some involuntary motion that 


He said this, as he held my hand, with so 
much tenderness, and in a tone so low and 
impressive, that all my anxiety about him 
returned. I pressed him again to tell me 
what ailed him; but he tried to treat it 
lightly, and promised that I should know all 
by that night week. While he was speak- 
ing, I heard a tapping at the outer door, at 
which I had entered. Garnett rose when he 
heard it, and bade me hastily good night, 
letting me out by another way. I heard him 
afterwards open the other door, and let in 
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his visitor; and I could hear two voives,| It told me that Garnett had fled; that his 
one of which I felt sure was that of his/| affairs were in so great an embarrassment, 
father. - that he dared not stay; that he had takep 
So now I was sure that all my long sus-}his father with him; that he could never 
picion of Garnett’s rivalry was but a bad|hope to see me again, or make clear to me 
dream. <A great load was off my heart ; but} how he fell into this trouble. He bade me 
something of it still remained. Why hadjdo him, in my thoughts, what justice J 
Alice looked confused at the mention of his|could, when all should become known; 
name? Why was she silent when I talked| spoke of my father’s suretyship, and of hig 
of him? Why did ber face flush crimson} hope, one day, if life and health should last, 
when I asked her to bear testimony to his|to regain something of his lost name ; and 
goodness ? This, indeed, was no dream ; and ended with the simple word, Farewell. 
the truth to which it pointed was scarcely| O, what an end to all our years of friend. 
les# fatal to my hope. But even this sus-|ship! Bitter fruit of such a life of promise! 
picion was happily soon ended. I spoke| But the worst of all was still to come. His 


boldly to Alice’s father, and to Alice herself ;| flight was known by the morrow, and terrible | 


and the last remnant of my foolish doubts,|rumours were abroad. It was said that 
with all of fanciful or real that had stood|there were not simple debts only, but 
between me and my happiness, vanished in a} forgeries—acceptances in fictitious names, 


moment. negotiated by him; by Garnett, my old | 


The truth was simple. I learnt it from! schoolfellow and friend, whose name to me 
something that I heard from Alice’s father,| was honour itself. A crime was charged 


some hints accidentally let fall by his Dutch! against him for which, in those days, men | 
correspondent, who was then in London, and | had again and again been given to the hang. | 
often dined with them ; and finally I learned| man. Even my father, whose loss by his | 
the truth from Alice’s own lips. It was this. | flight was considerable, shook his head, and | 
On the very afternoon of the day when I was|said there could be no doubt. A reward | 


first startled by Alice’s confusion, Garnett’s| was offered for his apprehension, and the 


father had been with them. He was more/ walls placarded with his name. Nobody | 


than usually garrulous, aud seemed elated by | doubted of his guilt. 
some success, or the hope of some success.| Save one. My friendship had been tried 
He talked of his son’s prospects, and in his} before, and proved, and now could not be 


foolish way, said he deserved to marry Alice,}shaken. Some mystery there was, beyond | 


and he was sure he loved her, and should| my power to guess, but my faith was not the 
marry her one day. Few persons now) less. I knew him best: admired him, loved 
heeded what poor old Garnett said. But|him, still. Not all the proofs that would 
Alice could not forget it. It grieved her ;} have taken his life could change my thoughts 
and was the cause of her trouble and con-| of him. Show mea man, I thought, who, from 


fusion when I spoke of him, and when she} such a height of purity and worth, fell with | 


met him, That was all. out a warning, thus. Others, seeing his 
It was exactly one week after my visit to| flight, might have laid their crimes to him; 





my old friend that I had this last conversa-| but he had no hand in them. My sorrow | 
tion with Alice, On that very night, or|for him was great; but it was sorrow only. | 
before then, Garnett had said that I should| Many a night I thought of him in his exile; |) 


know what was the meaning of his recent} but I did him no wrong, thank heaven! even 
change of manner; but my own happiness | in a thought. 
was so great that I had no foreboding. I} Nor did Alice. Month after month, till 
hastened to his chambers soon after dusk,| several years were past, we looked for his 
the hour at which I had gone before. As 1 jreturn as a joyful event, that must happen 
came down the passage, I saw that the room| one day; when all this mystery would be 
in which he usually sat was dark. The|cleared up; but the time was long. My 
whole house, indeed, seemed empty and| father died. Alice (now my wife) and J, 
deserted, with nothing but blank windows! with our little children, lived in his old 
all the way up; for the merchants and busi-| house ; but we often passed to and fro, 
ness men having chambers there lived else-| dining in the old Dutch merchant's mansion, 
where, and were gone at that time. The! where her aunt, so long my father’s house- 
iron knocker fell with a dull dead sound,| keeper, had taken Alice’s place. And still 
which made the silence when I waited|there were no tidings of my poor friend 
for an answer to my summons sitill| Garnett. Attempts lad been made to trace 
more oppressive. An old woman who|his flight; and it was believed, from some 
was the housekeeper came at last, and| circumstances, that he had fled to Holland. 
told me Garnett had gone away with his| Had we dared to speak of him, the Vander 
father early that morning, and had left a! linden connections in Amsterdam might have 
letter for me, which she gave me. helped us to discover him; but, in the 
I took the letter, and bade her good night,| world’s eyes, he was still a forger. At 
and she closed the door. Then [ read it,| length, however, something like a trace of 
tremblingly, by the light of a street-lamp.| him was revealed, ‘The clerk of their house 
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jn Amsterdam, staying in London, and| hands of the Vanderlindens there, for their 
dining, as usual, at Mr, “Vanderlinden’s, told| creditors in England. 
| ys that an old man, very decrepit, had once} So the dark cloud that had rested on him 
| or twice inquired if they had heard of me or| passed away, and left no stain upon his 
Alice: if we were living, and well. But he! brightness; for none who had known him 
had lately ceased to come. remained ignorant of his story. I told 
| Time could never more restore to me my lost | it, touching tenderly the weakness of the 
friend ; but it brought us consolation. Late on| poor old man, who had really loved his son, 
| one bitter winter’s night, as Alice and I were|and in this miserable way had dreamed 
l 
i 


ov 


sitting together by the fire, we were startled | of lifting him to wealth and honour. I told 
by the sound of a coach driving into the|it in the old Brewers’ school, to another 
| quiet yard in which our house stood. It|generation of boys, who had long heard of 
| stopped at our door, and the bell was| his name with only evil associations. I told 
| rung. Alice turned pale, as I did; for the} it to his creditors, whom I called together at 











same anxious hope had struck us both. I 
| took the lamp in my hand, and went down 
myself. 

There was a hackney-carriage at the door, 
with two trunks upon it; the horses were 
| standing in the biting air, steaming in the 

light of my lamp. ‘The driver had the coach 

door open, and was calling to his passenger 
| to alight. “He had dropped asleep,” he 
| mid; “tired enough, I dare say, for he has 
| just come off a sea-voyage.” 
He called to his passenger again, and 


| door, holding up the light, which showed me 
| the inside of the vehicle. Huddled up in two 
cloaks, and lying sideways on the seat, was 
the figure of a tall man, with thin grey hair. 
| It was poor old Garnett. 
| “He seemed very weak when he got in at 
| Deptford,” said the coachman. “TI think he 
must be ill.” 
“He is dead,” I said, as I felt his hand, 
| and threw the light upon his ghastly fea- 
tures, “Dead!” 
| ‘The doctor, whom the man fetched, con- 
| firmed my belief. The wintry weather, and 
| the sea-voyage, and an illness from which he 
} seemed to have been suffering, had destroyed 
| the last weak remnant of his life. He had 
| something to tell us, we knew ; but his lips 
| were sealed in death, and we could only 
| gather it from the papers in his trunks, 
| Which were addressed to me. They con- 
) tained letters between himself and his son. 
} A memorandum, like a will, in the hand- 
| Writing of my old schoolfellow—whom I 
| sseertained had died suddenly in Amsterdam, 
| of an epidemic fever, not long before—was 
| tlso there ; and from these, and many papers | 
| in the father’s hand, I pieced out his dread-| 
ful story. It was the old man’s dream of| 
| making wealth rapidly by speculation which | 
| had involved them. ‘The forgery was his ;} 
the ruin and disgrace all brought by him. | 
\ Garnett had no choice but to accuse his 
fither, or to fly. In Amsterdam he had | 
4 Made a friend, and found employment in a 
t merchant’s house; and there were traces | 
, Mong his papers of an intention of going to 
| America shortly before his sudden death. | 





He had scraped together a small sum of} 


Money, which the old man, on the day of his | 


ving Amsterdam, Lad deposited in the | 


| seemed to shake him, as I rushed to the| 


my house. I grew rich by my business, and 
by the wealth which others bequeathed me; 
|and it was but a small thing to me to pay his 
debts, even to the last guinea; but I 
would leave nothing undone that could 
restore his name, long after loved and 
honoured by us all, 


TWO WORLDS. 


Gop’s world is bathed in beauty, 
God's world is steep’d in light; 
It is the self-same glory 
That makes the day so bright, 
Which thrills the earth with music, 
Or hangs the stars in night. 


IJid in earth’s mines of silver, 
Floating on clouds above,— 

Ringing in Autumn’s tempest, 
Murmur’d by every dove ; 

One thought fills God’s creation — 
Tlis own great name of love ! 


In God's world strength is lovely, 
And so is beauty strong, 

And light—God’s glorious shadow— 
To both great gifts belong; 

And they all melt into sweetness, 
And fill the earth with song. 


Above God’s world bends Heaven, 





With day’s kiss pure and briglit, 

Or folds her still more fondly 
In the tender shade of night ; 

And she casts back Heaven’s sweetness 
In fragrant love and light. 


God’s world has one great echo, 
Whether calm blue mists are curl’d ; 
Or lingering dew-drops quiver, 
Or red storms are unfurl’d; 
The same deep love is throbbing 
Through the great heart of God’s world, 


Man’s world is black and blighted, 
Steep’d through with self and sin ; 
And should his feeble purpose 
Some feeble good begin, 
The work is marr’d and tainted 
By Leprosy within. 


Man’s world is bleak and bitter ; 
Wherever he has trod 

He spoils the tender beauty 
That blossoms on the sod, 

And blasts the loving Heaven 


Of the great good world of God. 
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woman, with a touch of scepticism, and 4 
taste for philosophical discussion of a certain 


There strength on coward weakness 
In cruel might will roll ; 
Beauty and joy are cankers 
That eat away the soul ; 
And love—O God, avenge it— 


The plague-spot of the whole. requisition with her. She did not much 


venerate her husband, or the people, male or 
female, which he chose to have about him: 
his and their ways were by no means hers, if 
she had cared to publish her thoughts,” Jf 
is she who wrote, “ Leibnitz talked to me 


Man's world is Pain and Terror, 
He found it pure and fair, 
And wove in nets of sorrow 
The golden summer air. 
Black, hideous, celd and dreary, 
Man's curse, not God's, is there. 
I did not know enough of that.” To the 


And yet God's world is speaking : ‘consternation of her husband, she was ob 


Man will not hear it call ; 
But listens where the echoes 

Of his own discords fall, 
Then clamours back to Heaven 

That God has done it all. 


consolation, over the long-winded coronation 
ceremonies, 

The son and heir of this couple was the 

be ‘ father and the master of King Frederick the 

; . i ¥ - |Great. This son and heir was arough cub of 

Al es Te a boy, who swallowed a shoe-buckle in his 

ee | infancy, and in early childhood conquered his 

Mr. Carty.e, as most of our readers | governess by swinging himself outside 

know, has for some time been very hard at | three-story window until she complied with 


kind. “Beyond doubt, a bright, airy lady, | 
skilled to speak, skilled to hold her tongue,— ! 
which latter art was also frequently jp | 





about the infinitely little. Mon Dien! as if | 


‘served to take a pinch of snuff, by way of | 





work upon the story of the famous King of| his desire. 


Prussia, Frederick the Great. Because it 
was believed that he would for the first time 
tell as a living truth what is perhaps the 
most notable feature in the history of the 
last century, men have looked forward to the 
publication of his book with a great deal of 
curiosity. The first half of the book, in two 
thick volumes, has just now appeared, 

Here we read through what sort of train- 


ing, and in what sort of kingdom, Frederick :| 
at the age of twenty-eight, came to his| 


father’s throne. The volumes end with the 
death of his father; and the vital fact in 
them, so far as regards the life of Frederick, 
is, that he served as apprentice to his father, 
and only through the training of a hard 
apprenticeship passed on to the condition of 
a Master King. Following Mr. Carlyle’s 
views of the subject he has studied, and often 
slipping purposely into his own words, we 
propose now to sketch some of the main 
features of this very curious apprenticeship. 

It is necessary to begin with a word or 
two concerning the grandfather of Frederick ; 
Friedrich the First, in whose reign Prussia 
became a kingdom. 


one through life ever thereafter with a 
roken back, and a thin skin. Ever regard- 


Him we find generally | 
characterised as The expensive Herr. He| 
had been jolted out of a coach in infancy, and | 


When on a visit to his uncle, he 
gave his cousin, afterwards our George the 
Second, a bloody nose, and saw another little 
cousin, Sophie Dorothea, whom afterwards 


he married, This mother of King Frederick | 


the Great, with a face handsome, wholesome, 


and affectionate ; blond, florid, and slightly 


profuse ; royally impatient, loyally patient, 
with a temper tending towards the obstinate 
and quietly unchangeable ; was a good wife 
to her solid, obstinate, if somewhat explosive 
bear, who called her his Pheekin, and he 
began the business of life with her on the 
best of terms. “She brought him gradually 
no fewer than fourteen children, of whom ten 
survived him and came to, maturity; and it 
is to be admitted, their conjugal relation, 
though a royal, was always a human one; 
the main elements of it strictly observed on 
both sides ; all quarrels in it capable of being 
healed again, and the feeling on both sides 
true, however troublous. 

To this couple the child who lived to be 
known as Frederick the Great was born, on 
the twenty-fourth of January, in the year 
seventeen hundred and twelve. ‘“ His father, 
they say, was like to have stifled him with 
his caresses, so overjoyed was the man, or at 
least to have scorched him in the blaze of 
the fire; when happily some much suitabler 
female nurse snatched the little creature from 











less of expense, when, from his chrysalis state | the rough paternal paws, and saved it for the 
of Elector of Brandenburg, he developed into | benefit of Prussia and mankind. If Heaven 
the most magnificent of butterflies as King of| will but please to graut it length of life ; for 
Prussia, he laboured to be lavish. He would) there have already been two little princekins 
be crowned in Knigsberg, and ordered| who are both dead; this Frederick is the 
thirty thousand post-horses, in addition to| fourth child; and only one little girl, wise 
his large stud, for the journey thither, which| Wilhelmina, of almost too sharp wits, 

was made in eighteen hundred carriages.| not too vivacious aspect, is otherwise yet here 
The diamond buttons of his coat cost fifteen| of royal progeny.” They who were not,com 
hundred pounds a-piece. By this one feature! tent with teething as a cause of death, said 
judge what an expensive Herr! His wife,| that one little prince had been killed by the 
Sophia Charlotte, was a shrewd and lively noise of the cannon firing for joy over ij 
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and the other crushed to death by the weighty 
dress, especially the metal crown, put on it at 
the christening. 

When this son that did live to reign was 
born, his father, Friedrich Wilhelm, was in 
his twenty-fourth year: a thick-set, sturdy, 
florid, brisk young fellow, with a jovial laugh 
in him ; yet of solid grave ways, occasionally 
somewhat voleanic ; much given to soldier- 
ing, and out-of-door exercises, having little 
else to do at present. He musters, drills, 
bunts, and keeps to himself his thoughts 
about the state of public business, He has 
seen service in his youth with Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene: was one in the terrible 
and deadly battle of Malplaquet, of which all 
his life long he kept the anniversary. 

He had lost his mother seven years before, 
and was vexed with a mother-in-law—a she- 
Dominic, who troubled the rest of the life of 
the expensive Herr Friedrich the First. 
She at last went mad, and proved the death 
of the old king. “For he sat one morning, 
in the chill February days of the year seven- 
teen hundred and thirteen,in his apartment, 
as usual; weak of nerves, but thinking no 
special evil; when, suddenly, with huge 
jingle, the glass door of his room went to 
shreds ; and there rushed in, bleeding and 
dishevelled, the fatal White Lady (Weisse 
Frau), who is understood to walk that Schloss 
at Berlin, and announce death to the royal 
inhabitants. Majesty had fainted, or was 
fainting. Weisse Frau? O, no, your majesty ! 
Not that; but, indeed, something almost 
worse. Mad queen in her apartments had 
been seized that day, when half or quarter- 
dressed, with unusual orthodoxy or unusual 
jealousy. Watching her opportunity, she had 
whisked into the corridor in extreme des- 
habille, and gone, like the wild roe, to 
Majesty’s suite of rooms ; through Majesty's 
glass door like a catapult ; and emerged, as 
we saw, in petticoat and shift, with hair 
streawing, eyes glittering, arms cut, and 
other sad trimmings. O Heaven! who could 
laugh? There are tears due to kings and to 
allmen. It was deep misery ; deep enough 
Sin and misery, as Calvin well says, on 
the one side and the other! ‘The poor old 
king was carried to bed, and never rose 
again, but died in a few days.” His little 

andson was then in his fourteenth month. 

tiedrich Wilhelm, out of filial piety, wore 


| 
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people through him, that till the funeral was 
at an end, their service would continue ; and 
that, on the morrow after the funeral, the 

were, every soul of them, discharged ; and, 
from the highest gold-stick down to the 
lowest page-in-waiting, the king’s house 
should be swept entirely clean of them—said 
house intending to start afresh upon a quite 
new footing. In the like ruthless humour, 
he went over his pension list, struck three- 
fourths of it away, and reduced the remaining 
fourth to the bone. Went in the same spirit 
through all departments of the government. 
In his father’s stud had been a thousand 
saddle-horses, Friedrich Wilhelm would not 
maintain more than thirty. 

Such was the father to whom Frederick 
the Great in his youth served his apprentice- 
ship. An absolute king, perhaps penurious, 
but honestly penurious—the husband of his 
country. He compelled men to be just in 
their work, and if he met an idler, laid upon 
him with the stick he always carried in his 
hand. He developed manufactures, made 
roads, drained marshes, saved money, and 
hoarded it in barrels as a secret power for 
his new-created kingdom. He even decreed 
that the apple-women in Berlin should knit, 
and not sit idle at their stalls. His hobby 
for soldiering developed marvellously in 
effective force and discipline the Prussian 
army. He husbanded the strength of his 
country, while the kings about him were all 
spendthrifts of their national resources, If 
he was rugged, obstinate, despotic, ready to 
hang an assured thief without trial, whatever 
his station, prompt to beat even his grown-up 
children when they offended him, pushing 
some hobbies and prejudices to the verge of 
madness, he was yet, says Mr. Carlyle, a 
true man, a man with an unspoken poem in 
him, His insatiable thirst for more giants 
to be enlisted in the Potsdam grenadiers—a 
company containing some men of nine feet, 
perhaps, and none under six feet or six feet 
six, was but as the nice restlessness of a 
poet polishing and repolishing a stanza, 
Apprenticeship to such a master would have 
been easy to few ; to Frederick it was pecu- 
liarly hard, and, at the same time, peculiarly 
wholesome, For the boy took to those 
things that his father hated ; affected the 
French style and manners, which were to the 
rough German king abomination ; held lightly 


at his father’s funeral the grand French| in regard religious sentiments which lay deep 
peruke, and other sublimities of French cos-| in the soul of this strong-hearted man, ridi- 
tume; he then flung them aside for ever.|culed what was hard earnest to his angry 


Asa child, he had poked into the fire a mag- 
Rificent little dressing-gown given him. He 

an his reform at the earliest moment. 

hen summoned to his father’s death- 
Chamber, he found it full of gold-sticks, 
tilver-sticks, and other solemn _histrionic 
unctionaries. The death-struggle over, 
Friedrich Wilhelm shut himself up for half- 
40-hour with his grief, then summoned the 
Upper court-marshal, and informed the court 


father, dallied with ladies, read French books, 
and played upon the flute. Who can say to 
what end the genius that was in him might 
have tended, but for those years of hard pro- 
bation which we now, in the light Mr. 
Carlyle holds to them, are able to see so 
distinctly ? 

At the root of the child’s education there 
were two elements, one French and the other 
German, His nurses and governesses were 
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occasionally delicate in health, and easily was 
influenced by their ways of thought, while he 
was learning from them not only to speak 
"rench, but to think it ;—spell it, he never 
did. ‘Then, on the other side, there was his 
Orson of a father, causing him to be trained 
up with ee rigour, mainly on beer soup, 
and bread; there were his father’s com- 
panions, rugged German men of war, and 
active talk of his father’s one war—the 
Stralsund expedition when he was three 
years old. At about that time he was caught 
playing on a drum in military style, an his 
proud father had his picture taken, with his 
favourite sister, playfellow, and friend, Wil- 
helmina, who was three years older, looking 
on. When Fritz was five years old, Czar 
Peter visited the Prussian Court, a rougher 
bear than Friedrich Wilhelm ; and the suite— 


“was there ever seen such a travelling tag-| 
| his new quarters on the morrow, saw Frita- 
|chen drilling his cadet company, a very pretty 


raggery of a sovereign court before ?” 
In his seventh year young Frederick was 
taken out of the hands of the women; and 


had tutors and sub-tutors of masculine gen- | 
Duhan de Jandun, a scholar found! 


der. 


fighting in the trenches before Stralsund, ' 
was the practical tutor. Lieutenant-General 
Graf Fink von Finkenstein, and Lieutenant- | 
Colonel von Kalkstein, they are head-tutor | 
and sub-tutor; military men both, who had | 
been in many wars besides Stralsund. 


B 
these three he was assiduously edacsed, 
subordinate schoolmasters working 
them when needful, in such branches as the 
paternal judgment would admit ; the paternal 
object and theirs being to infuse useful know- 
ledge, reject useless, and wind up the whole 
into a military finish. Duhan was turned of 
thirty, Finkenstein’s age was sixty, Kalk- 
stein’s twenty-eight. 
formed an abiding friendship for them all. 


some little sunshine of affection tc help in 
dealing with what seed, or chaff, or hail they 
poured upon his mind. The royal father 
drew up exact papers of instructions that 


were to be obeyed in the boy’s education. | 
In brief: Let him fear God, abhor popery, | 
and never even hear of anything like infi-| 


delity. Let him learn no dead Latin, but 
brevity and propriety in use of French and 
German. ‘Teach him arithmetic, mathe- 
matics, artillery—economics to the very 
bottom. Geography. History in particular, 
ancient history only slightly, but with run- 
ning interpretations and considerations ; the 
history of the last hundred and fifty years to 
the exactest pitch, especially that of the 
House of Brandenburg and histories allied 
to that of Prussia. The law of nature and of 
nations he must master, and as he grows 


especially must work at fortification, and the | 
other sciences of war; that the Prinee may, | 


officer and general, and to seek al! his glory 
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mostly Protestant Edict-of-Nantes French- in the soldier profession. 
women ; he was of extraordinary vivacity, | true love for soldier’s work, and impress on 


under | 


Young Fred or Fritz | 
jrades while the sows were getting baited. 
They were rigorous and honest men, with’! 
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Stamp into him a 


him that, as there is nothing in the world 
which can bring a Prinee renown and honour 
like the sword, so he would be a despised 


"creature before all men, if he did not love it, 


and seek his sole glory therein. 

A miniature soldier company, above a hun- 
dred strong, which grew to be yet stronger 
as the Company of Crown-Prince’s Cadets, 
was formed especially for little Fritz, who 
went at once, aged less than ten, into a tight 
blue bit of coat and cocked hat, and worked 
his way up to the command of his smal} 
corps. Also there was set up for him a little 
arsenal in the Orange Hall of the Palace, 
and he was taught how to mount batteries 
and fire exceedingly small brass ordnance. 
In October, seventeen hundred and twenty- 
three, it is on record, when George the First 
came to visit his son-in-law and daughter at 
Berlin, his Britannic Majesty, looking from 


little phenomenon drilling with clear voice, 
military sharpness, and the precision of clock- 
work, on the esplanade there ; and doubtless 
the Britannic Majesty gave some grunt of 
acquiescence, perhaps even a smile, rare on 
that square heavy-laden countenance of his, 
Take for granted riding, fencing, swim- 
ming, dancing, music masters. Fritz travelled 


oO) 


‘across Prussia with his father on his annual 


reviews, which were real comprehensive scru- 
tinies extending over the wilitary state of 
his whole kingdom. He was taken when 
they were at Wusterhausen to the stag hunts, 
boar hunts, partridge shooting, fox and wolf 
hunts. But he could not take to them at all. 
“In later years he has been known to retire 
into some glade of the thickets, and hold a 
flute-hautbois concert with his musical com- 








Or he would converse with mamma and her 
ladies, if her Majesty chanced to be there, in 
a day for open-driving. Which things by no 
means increase his favour with papa, a sworn 
hater of ‘effeminate practices.” He was 
nourished on beer soup, and began with 
eighteenpence a month for pocket-money. 

In the splendid palaces of Berlin and 
Potsdam, where his father, for hatred of the 
dust that gathered into woven stuff and wool, 
sat only-on plain wooden chairs, the disti- 
a of course was not relaxed. At Wuster- 
iausen, Fritz being ten years old, thus his 
father and guide mapped out his time for 
him, and there was to be no shirking. 
Sunday: Up at seven; stand by, somebody, 
and see that he does not turn in the bed after 
he is called, but rise at once ; up at sevell, 
slippers on, kneel, pray, so that all in the 
room may hear, a given prayer, then rapidly 


{ 


breakfasting meanwhile. “ Prayer, with 


‘pointedly within fifteen minutes.” ‘Then, it 





and vigorously wash, dress, powder and comb, | 


from youth upwards, be trained to act as’ washing, breakfast and the rest, to be dome | 


—— —————————— 








| being a quarter past seven, Duhan and the 
domestics enter, there is family prayer, 
Duhan reads a chapter, and all sing some 
roper psalm or hymn. 

| eight all the domestics withdraw, and for the 


next hour and a quarter Duhan is to read | 


with Fritz the gospel of the day ; expounding 
it a little, adducing the main points of Chris- 
tianity, questioning from Noltenius’s Cate-| 
chism. “ At nine he brings my son down to 
me; who goes to church, and dines along 
with me,” (at noon) “the rest of the day is 
' then hisown, At half-past nine in the even- 
ing he shall come and bid me good night. | 
Shall then go directly to his room; very| 


At a quarter to) 
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| fashion, like a cockatoo, the father became 


stern. ‘The cockutoo locks he inexorably 
stood by to see clipped to the military 
standard, as soon as the boy had received his 
first commission in the Potsdam Grenadiers,— 
small officer over the sons of Anak, diligently 
gathered from all parts of Europe. The Czar 
Peter sent one hundred and fifty man-moun- 
tains yearly as Potsdam recruits, in exchange 
for German manufacturers and traders. Then, 
to the piping, fiddling, and belles lettres, 
Fritz added light tendencies in the direction 
of the free-thinker, Discrepancy of character 
between the Crown Prince and his father, 
became, every year, more paivful in its con- 


——= 





rapidly get off his clothes” (it is again and| sequences, Yet, though the youth, who was 
again urged that he learn to dress and un-}more familiar with French than German 
drees with the utmost human speed) “wash| books and thoughts, spelt 4 cette heure, 
his hands, and so soon as that is done, Duhan| asteure, and displayed other ignorances, he 
makes a prayer on his knees and sings a! had really stored his mind with the results of 
| hymn; all the servants being again there.| much lively perception, and even his worst 
Instantly after which, my son shall get into| teaching had contained so much of the fact 
| bed; shall be zx bed at half-past ten.” that he was a realist even in his romance, He 
On Monday, as on all week-days, he shall) had no fancy for clouds and nothingnesses. Aud 
be called at six; rise briskly, pray as on) among the confused, hurtful elements of his 
Sunday, as rapidly as possible get on his| schooling, there was always, as we say, this 
shoes and spatterdashes; also wash his face| eminently salutary and most potent one, of 
| and hands, but not with soap. Have his hair| its being, in the gross, an apprenticeship to 
combed out and queued, but not powdered ;| Friedrich Wilhelm, the Rhadamanthine 
breakfusting meanwhile on tea. All to be ended | Spartan king, who hates from his heart all 
before halt-past six. Then family prayers | empty nousense, and unveracity most of all. 
until seven, rom seven till nine history} Which one element, well aided by docility, 
with Duhan. Christian religion with Nol-| by openness and loyalty of mind, on the 
| tenius till a quarter to eleven, Then Fritz] pupil’s part, proved at length sufficient to 
, rapidly washes his face with water—hands/| conquer the others; as it were to burn up all 
| with soap and water ; clean shirt, powders, | the others, and reduce their sour, dark smoke, 
| and puts on his coat ; about eleven comes to| abounding everywhere, into flame and illu- 
| the king and stays with him till two,—dining | mination mostly, This radiant, swift-paced 
| meanwhile, The king at Wusterhausen dines| son owed much to the surly, irascible, sure- 
| under one of the four lime-trees set at the| footed father that bred him. 
| four corners under the terraces, and falling} Now, while Frederick was still very young, 
| asleep afterwards bakes in the sun. At two! a family scheme, dear to his mother’s heart, 
| Fritz is in his own room, where Duhan takes had been resolved upon by all parties con- 
) him upon the maps and geography till three} cerned—namely, a double marriage of him- 
o'clock, From three to four Duhan treats of| self and his sister Wilhelmina, to a young 
| morality. From four to five Duhan shall write | princess and prince of the House of Hanover, 
German letters with him, and see that he gets | and children of those parents who afterwards 
4good style (which he never in the least did).| became our George the Second and Queen 
About five, Fritz shall wash his hands and go| Caroline, To this project of marriage the 
tothe king; ride out; divert himselfin the; mother of Fritz clung with all a woman’s 
air and not in his room; and do what he! pertinacity ; but the father of Fritz, dogged 
likes, if it is not against God. Subjects of, man as he was, suffered much fooling upon 
study varied with the days, but the days| the subject. What discussion Friedrich 
were alike, except nearly a whole holiday on| Wilhelm indulged in upon state affairs he 
_ Wednesday and a half-holiday on Saturday,| held with the men whom he admitted to 
if the morning’s repetition then showed| share with him his evening pipe and bitter 
that the lessons of the week were properly} beer, in what Mr, Carlyle calls his Tobacco 
Temembered. | Parliament. His Imperial Majesty, Kaiser 
The boy was volatile and had tastes of his) Karl the Sixth, head of the holy Romish 
own, The ban upon Latin caused him to take! empire, was then leading a life of laborious 








~~ 





secret lessons, upon one of which his father 
broke in big with wrath. The king bade his 
tutors not to let him be so dirty, and as he grew 
ip to the German flute—on which also with his | 
mother’s help he obtained secret lessons, | 
liked verses and story-books, disliked hunt- 
ig, and combed his hair in the French 


Se 


futility, stirring Europe with efforts, schemes 
and adventures, that were not only profitless, 
but for which he had, in the end, a heavy bill 
to pay. These great abortive designs were 
the shadows that he hunted, and the Kaiser’s 
Shadow Hunt occupies, from time to time, a 
spectral place in Mr. Carlyle’s history, for 
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upon its course depended very much the| First, he was placed in an establishment of 
aspect of affairs in Prussia. his own in Ruppin, free within the bounds of 
Grumkow, whom the king in the Tobacco| Ruppiu ; further favour to be had, if he 
Parliament much trusted, was in the Kaiser’s| deserved it. A year and a day after hig 
pay, and he had cunningly and quietly insinu-| offence, his father saw him, reasoned with 
ated into a good place in the same parliament | him in his own way, received his filial sub- 
Ordnance Master Seckendorf, the Kaiser's | mission, and gave him his pardon. 
envoy, who for seven years stuck to Friedrich| Open quarrel ceased. In prison, with the 
Wilhelm like his shadow, riding in that time | sword hanging over his head, Frederick had 
twenty-five thousand miles, or a trifle more|to a certain extent been sobered. He had 
than the length of the terrestrial equator, | learned at least to contain himself, and from 
always at his elbow during the reviews and|that time forward he was distinguished 
promenade, and other journeys. These men | among men for skill in hiding his own mind 
were two black-artists, who knew how, while from those about him, without use of false 
they blew their tobacco-cloud, by judicious hood. He submitted to his father; saw, 
soemieg? and judicious silences to raise, as doubtless, his rough excellence, and the use 
the emergencies of the Kaiser’s shadow-hunt of his apprenticeship to a man faithfully 
demanded, any storm they pleased in the| stubborn at realities of life. He won his 
mind of a simple, passionate, and honest king.! father’s favour, married, and liked—better 
Friedrich Wilhelm fell into a low state of than he had believed he should—the wife his 
mind, and talked about Abdication. The| father chose for him, He was a marvied man 
black-artists had gone too far, and whisked} not only restored to the army, but with a 
him to a carnival at Dresden, where he was| campaign to look back upon ; corresponding 
the guest of the King of Saxony, a strong| with Voltaire, writing innumerable letters in 
man, and a dissolute. His festive reception|the castle his contented father had not long 
had to be returned. It was not festive, in|since given him at Reinsberg ; was issuing 
truth, for the Crown Prince, whose light mind | from the press his political work against the 
was inflamed by what he saw and heard at| doctrines of Macchiavel—Anti-Macchiavel— 
the licentious Dresden court, and he brought} when the Potsdam grenadiers fired their 
home with him the worst vices of France.' three volleys over the grave of Friedrich 
His own health failed, his disappointed Wilhelm, and the Apprentice was required to 
father’s love now seemed to be turned to show his cunning as a Master King. 
hatred. He slighted him, sneered at him, so 
left him unserved at dinner; rebuked him,| pRIGHTFUL: BUT FASHIONABLE 
young man of eighteen, harshly before com- F aeieetl 
pany; struck him, even gave him beatings} “Wr were staying at Sir Walter de 
with his cane. Frederick had learnt to keep Courcy’s, when it happened,” she said. “Do 
his own counsel, and to bear much ; but this) you know Sir Walter? Charming person; 
was intolerable, and at last he planned a!a most distinguished person ; a person whom 
flight. The plan was discovered, he was|if you met in the street, you could tum | 
arrested by his angered father, condemned to; round and say to yourself, ‘ that is certainly 
death as a soldier and deserter by court-|a person of consequence.’ He was made a | 
martial, and imprisoned at Ciistrin, saw one’ baronet, I believe, by Edward the Black | 
of the young friends who was to have helped | Prince ; that is to say, at least, there was a | 
him led to execution. | baronetey in the family so early as the battle | 
There were scenes of terrible anger and | of Crécy: well, if there were no such title, it 
brutal violence within the palace; the mother may have been a knighthood,—indeed it 
wept, Wilhelmina was beaten. The king’s| must have been; but odd it must have 
mind was shaken by the trial. He raved of, seemed (one can scarcely fancy it!) to have 
apparitions in his slumbers; by day he was! been entirely without baronets. He lives at 
now seen in thunderous tornado, now in sor- | Doon Hall, you know, in Suffolk; a most 
rowful fog. For a month together he had | charming spot ; quite an ancestral spot, as it 
not gone to bed sober. Grumkow and/| were; deer and fern, and park and glade, and 
Seckendorf had done their work too well,’ armorial bearings in stone all over the front 
and laboured to avert the threatened end of door. We went there in the late September. | 
it. But frown as he might, this father could Do you sketch? Only photograph? Ah! 
not slay his son ; neither was this son aman you might have made a beautiful picture of 
to fight on obstinately against fate. His that harvest moon shining upon those mag- 
worst offence was the holding of a certain nificent monarchs of the forest—I mean the | 
doctrine of predestination, which, to the oaks, of course—and also upon the elma | 
king’s eye, placed him in the claws of, There was a very large party at the hall, | 
Satan. A chaplain was sent to him, to| besides ourselves, composed entirely of 
whom he listened, and with whom he first people of the county; and there were 
argued, He was convinced, and also upon’ several great people from London, in addition | 
other points made contrite submission to his’ to distinguished foreigners, and so on, whom 
father. Slowly he was forgiven, and restored one has read of in the Morning Post, There | 
to favour. | was the Count de Milletonneres, for instance; 
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| you remember the scandal about him and 
the Queen of Castile, but that was the Prince 
Donnerblitzen, by the bye ; well, he was at 
| Doon likewise, and in fact there was almost 
| werybody there worth knowing. Only, such 
fares as those unhappy foreigners did make 
themselves when they went out cover- 

| shooting! The Prince shot an exceedingly 
_ ugly owl in mistake for a hen pheasant, one 
day: with those immense silk nets over their 
e-bags, it looked, as Lionel said, a good 

deal more like fishing than shooting,—I mean 

| Mr. Lionel de Courcy, Sir Walter's eldest son, 
| He was the life and soul of the party, and 
the best waltzer, to my mind, that ever I 
danced with. Some people object, immensely, 
to the smell of tobacco, but really it is so 
gneral, that there must be something to be 
said on the other side of the question ; and 
then, of course, he always smoked the very best. 

_ How he could ever have got himself engaged 
(indeed some do say that it isn’t an engage- 
ment, but only that he wants to make it 
ar so) to that perky, little, supercilious, 
dowdy-looking (but there, I dare say she’s a 
| friend of yours, and I know nothing abso- 
lately against her) Miss Emmeline Cecil, 
| with her hundred thousand pounds, or some-| 
thing very nearly as dreadful of that sort. 
| Well, with such a numerous party in the| 
| house, you may well imagine that the days 
| passed pleasantly enough, and the evenings— 
| when the men had done with their shooting 
| tlories/and there was dancing in the great hall, 
) and a little champagne supper always after- 
| wards—were certainly especially delightful. 
| Positively, the house was so full, that, huge as 
| itwas;and dull and mysterious, and with the 
| reputation of course of being haunted, I never 
| tice so much as dreamt of being afraid at 
| night; to be sure, I slept with Eleanor Howard, 
who is as bold as a lion, and fears nothing in | 
| the world or out of it, with the exception of 





| & black beetle, which, as you must have 
| beard, has been the failing of her family ever 
since the Conquest, and one which they are 
excessively proud of—and we two used to sit 

| Upuntil the small hours with the Maitlan | 
girls, who occupied the next room. We had 
just parted from them at about two o’clock 

| a certain morning, and were about to 
open our own door, when who should we see 
os out of Sir Walter's own room, at the 
end of the corridor, but a real, live burglar. 

| He had a black mask on and a dark lantern, 
and he looked terrible beyond description, as 

, 72 may believe. We rushed inside, and) 
our key like lightning, so that I was 

| @the sofa in hysterics, and Eleanor scream- 
murder through the keyhole at the pitch 
her voice, within a half-minute; but 
gh we roused the house by these 
methods almost immediately, our burglar 
yet time to get out of sight. Of his 


‘ 


as witnesses, no possibility of a doubt, 


the ladder by which he came still leant 





had 
tion 
for 


i 
Presence there was, luckily for our reputa- 
i 
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against Sir Walter’s dressing-room window, 
and the marks of the intruder’s soppy 
footprints—for it was a wet night out of 
doors—were plainly visible upon the carpets. 
Never shall I forget the scene of confusion 
which ensued. Prince Donnerblitzen came 
forth from his apartment in a silver-spangted 
dressing-gown, with the poker in his hand. 
The Count de Milletonneres—who came last, 
by the bye, not having been able, in hig valet’s 
absence, and in the dark, to tie his neckcloth 
to his mind—appeared with a drawn couteau 
de chasse and in full costume and some- 
thing over. He had forgotten to take his 
yellow silk night-cap off, and it was not 
becoming. Lionel, who, I am sorry to say, 
was sitting up in the smoking-room when 
the alarm was given, had a cigar in his 
mouth. 

Lord Senex, poor gentleman, would not have 
looked more than twenty years worse than he 
did the preceding evening, in spite of his 
having omitted to put on his wig ; had he not 
left his teeth behind him. Nor were the 
ladies at all better prepared for general 
inspection than the other sex. Eleanor and 
myself being, by reason of our late hours, the 
only fortunate exceptions. The Maitland 
girls, indeed, might have appeared less dis- 
hevelled if they had chosen to do so; but they 
were charmed with the opportunity thus 
afforded them of letting their back-hair 
down, and showing all the world how long it 
was, an advantage they did not neglect. As 
for our friend Miss Emmeline Cecil, [I confess 
that her appearance gave me some malicious 
pleasure on account of the reason which she 
gave us for that profusion of natural curls, 
“Tt will curl,” she used to say, “although I 
would give anything to wear it plain, like 
other people.” She was most accurately 
attired and perfectly self-possessed (the little 
wretch !) and beamed on her preserver, as 
she called him, Mr, Lionel, as bewitchingly 
as ever, except that she had omitted to 
remove her curl-papers. I really felt for her 
when she should first look in the glass and 
find it out. I confess, however, I could at first 
think of nothing but the burglar and of the 
murder, that it was more than possible might 
yet be done. The gentlemen were dispersed 
whooping and hallooing all over the house, 
save one who kept watch in Sir Walter’s dress- 
ing-room, lest the villain should endeavour to 
make his exit by that way. We ladies were 
all huddled together on the centre landing 
of the great staircase, where there is a 
large bay-window, used, they say, a good 
deal, for flirting upon ball-nights. I don’t 
know the place myself, but with its couple of 
orange-trees and conversation-chair, and 
heavy blue satin curtains upon either side, it 
looks, I must say, charming enough from the 
outside. 

Some of our party there assembled had 
doubtless very pleasant memories connected 
with this bower; but they were too much 
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terrified to entertain them at such atime.! very false impression that he was only a 
What was going on elsewhere in the house} curtain-peg. Certainly no individual of hig 
was like some very horrible game at hide and| position in the social scale was ever in the 
seek, with the addition that the person who| intimate and domestic society of so many 
was to jump out upon the seekers (in the} ladies of fashion before. Miss Emmeline, ig 
very terrifying mauner peculiar to that| particular, had made no stranger of him ; but, 
game) would probably have a loaded pistolin| as I have observed, had even exhibited her 


one hand and a loaded stick in the other. As 
doors opened and shut the noise of the 
search increased or diminished, but we could 
almost always hear something of it in a— 
“There he is, Prince; give it him with the 
poker,” from Mr. Lionel, who enjoyed the hunt 


dog,” from Sir Walter, when he imagined that 
the object of his pursuit was harbouring in 
this or that dark corner. Once we heard a 
gun go off, and then a tremendous trampling 
of feet, which made us all cling to one 
another in terror; 
tonneres appeared immediately afterwards 


amazingly ; or in the more serious—* Come} 
out, you ruffian, or [ll shoot you like a} 


but the Count de Mille- | 


luxuriant tresses en papillote. 
The Count de Milletonneres persists in 


stating that we purposely concealed this 
| unhappy wretch from his pursuers, 


LITERARY SMALL CHANGE, 

OnLy a very few years ago, it was esti- 
mated by competent authority that almanacks 
were the only literary food of fifteen millions 
of Frenchmen. The sole exception that can 
be taken to the statement is, that the classes 
who have hitherto devoured the almanackg 
are equally delighted with the curious old 
series of romances known as La Bibliothdque 





to calm our fears by explaining that the! Bleue; but as the almanacks are annuals, 
weapon had gone off by accident. | or periodical literature, while the Bibliothégque 

“ We are now,” he added “about to search | is a collection of standards receiving no im 
the cellars, ladies, and then—uuless from an| crease or alteration, the importance of the 
overstrained philanthropy you are yourselves! almanacks remains uncontroverted, The 
concealing this gentlemau—we shall not, Blue Library is so named, because the books 
know where to look for him,” composing it, although already antique when 

A little more opening and shutting of; the Edinburgh Review made its advent, are 
doors, a few calls for candles, a smothered | also stitched in azure covers, To this series 
voice or two from underneath the Hall itself,; of nursery tale-books owe their Valentine 
and then—silence. We were now left entirely and Orson, while Wieland and Weber have 
unprotected, and out of the reach of mascu-| borrowed from it the framework of their 
line aid. epic and their opera respectively. Both 


“Gracious goodness!” cried Miss Emme-| Oberons are modern versions of Huon of | 


line, “only think if the gentlemen should! Bordeaux. The History of the Four Sons 
have looked over him somewhere, and he| Aymon and Gallien Restored are still highly 
were to come out upon us now !” ; popular amongst the French peasantry ; but 
This was precisely the idea which we were | the glories both of the Blue Library and of 
each of us endeavouring to banish from our | the almanacks are waning fast before an in- 
minds, and which, expression having been|sidious, steady-progressing, fast-increasing 
thus given to it, repossessed us with re-|invader, who is all the more dangerous, 
doubled strength. I do not suppose that} because he presents himself in such humble 
thirteen women ever passed such a quarter| guise as to excite contempt rather than 
of an hour in company before. There was | alarm. 
not a single word spoken by any of us till} Of late, there have been several literary 
the gentlemen re-appeared, The search was | revolutions in France in point of the form 


then given up as utterly fruitless, and we! and mode of issue of books, the substance of 


retired to our respective rooms just as it was|the literature remaining the same, Each 
about getting daylight. 'change was a bidding for the favour of the 

The worst part of this terrible story| multitude. One remarkable innovation was, 
remains behind. When the housemaids went | that innumerable standard as well as modern 
about their work the next morning, they | works, mostly, though not entirely, fictitious 
found in that bay window upon the stairs,| narrative, were published in quarto, with 
and within one of those curtains in front of, two columns of type on each page, and libe- 
the flirting-place, the list-slippers which the) rally illustrated with wood engravings, often 
burglar had worn over his hob-nailed shoes ;| good. ‘They were cheap, and had an immense 
the prints of which were visible under the|run. For travelling purposes, for sticking 
window he had escaped by. | into your pocket rolled up into a wisp when 

The robber had been standing—in blue| you had a chance of being waylaid by we 
satin—in the very centre of us during all | weather in country quarters, they were eX 
those weary hours. He had listened to our 


Nay, it is more than probable that we had|when they became unwieldy to handle 
leant against him confidentially, under the! peruse—for the age of reading-desks ba 
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cellent, taken separately ; collectively, they | 
conversation, and been the subject of it—the| were too limp and thin to stand upright | 
receptacle of our fears and our re-assurances,!on a bookshelf, unless bound in voles 
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ed away—besides necessarily forming 
a tome of more or less heterogeneous con- 
tents. All at once this set of publications 
eased, temporarily ; for they have since re- 
appeared in an exaggeration of cheapness, 
ofiering to their purchasers ten thousand 
letters of fairly-printed type for a single 
| centime, or the tenth of a penny. At the 
time, they were driven from the field by 
little, handy, non-illustrated volumes of 
gcience, romance, history, biography, and 
other subjects of general interest, sold at 
from one to three and a-half frances, according | 
to their publisher’s calculations of cost and 
rice. These convenient, amusing, and often 
instructive volumes, show no signs of any 
diminution of public favour. 

But about three years since, there appeared 
on the booksellers’ counters a folded sheet 
calling itself Les Cinq Centimes Illustrés, or 
The Illustrated Five Centimes, which we 
might English as The Illustrated Halfpenny. 
It was, and continues to be, neatly and re- 
spectably got up ; and if there was not in it 
everything which a reader could wish for, 
| why, what can you expect for a halfpenny ? 
| Frenchmen stared, and laughed, and bought | 
single numbers of the preposterous new | 
periodical; Frenchwomen and _ children, 
pleased with the cuts, subscribed for the 
quarter or the year. It was so cheap, that 
itwas not worth the pain of going without 
it. It pervaded the land, like the frogs of 
Egypt, appearing in out-of-the-way places, 
| nobody knew whence or how. English people, 
remembering the Mirror of old, and the 
Penny, and its copy, the Saturday Magazine, 
were in no wise astonished to find the Illus- 
trated Centimes soon grown into an esta- 
) Wished phenomenon ; a success, exciting the 

envy and the imitation of others. ‘Then 
| followed the Journal pour Tous, the Journal 
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stamina. The Magie Lantern has burnt 
itself out ; and the Useless Journal (Journal 
Inutile), a would-be joke on the others, has 
a in its horns and gone to repose in its 
shell. 

Still we have, thriving in apparently robust 
health La Ruche Parisienne, The Parisian 
Hive ; La Féerie Ilustrée, Illustrated Fairy 
Tales; Le Passe-Temps, The Passtime ; Le 
Voleur, The Thief, printing eighteen thousand 
weekly ; L’Omnibus, fourteen thousand ; La 
Semaine des Enfans, The Children’s Week ; 
Le Roger Bontemps, The Roger Fairweather ; 
Les Amis du Peuple, The Friends of the 
People ; Journal Illustré des Voyages et des 
Voyageurs, Illustrated Journal of Travels 
and ‘T'ravellers; La Lecture, Journal de 
Romans, Reading, and Journal of Novels; 
besides several others. 

Of these cheap periodicals, some have been 
sent forth by the first Paris publishers ; the 
Journal pours Tous belongs to Hachette, and 
L’ Univers Illustré is a recent speculation of 
the Brothers Michel Levy. The success of 
more than one low-priced jotrnal is attri- 
buted in part to translations from the 
English. In this respect, the taste of the 
two nations is exactly opposite. French 
fictitious narrative, translated, is nearly un- 
saleable in England at the present date ; 
although, in past days, Paul and Virginia 
and several other tales established their 
footing in our literature. Sut versions 
of English and American novels into 
French, even when not of the highest order, 
are a popular and profitable article of 
trade. Novels which can hardly find readers 
here, are translated, read, and purchased in 
France. That they are not offered for sale 
in three regulation volumes, price one guinea 
and a-balf, may have something to do with 
the circumstance. Of course, soon after the 








for All, price two sous, and the Journal du | completion of a novel, with the author's 
| Dimanche, or Sunday Journal, price one sou ;| leave, or without it if it can be legally done, 
both of which are now firmly established, the | translations from Dickens, Thackeray, Edgar 
former having a weekly circulation of eighty | Poe, James, Cooper, and the whole of the 
thousand, the latter of a hundred and ten} Anglo-American romancers, stare you in the 
| thousand copies. ‘The prosperous career of} face from every bookseller’s window. Some- 
these three periodical pioneers called up nu-| thing of the kind takes place in the news- 
merous others into being. Halfpenny, penny, ! papers. The French, having no parliamentary 
three-halfpenny, and twopenny new periodi-| debates of their own, supply the void by read- 
tals are being scattered over the whole area of | ing the debates of the English House of Com- 
France, with the profusion of leaves after an | mons ; translated abstracts of which regularly 
autumnal gale, and some of them as fleeting.| appear. It is a consolation to orators to 
But the grand fact remains unshaken, that an|whom their countrymen turn the ear of 
tnknown market for, and an unthought-of| indifference, or whom they even interrupt 
means of getting rid of, printed paper, has| with ungentle sounds, to know that if they 
n very recently discovered. Does a man|can only catch the eye of the speaker and 
want to advocate or advertise any whim, | get reported, they may be read wherever the 
Project, or crotchet of his own, “crack!” as|Constitutionnel or the Sidcle circulate, with 
the French say, he starts a one-sou journal, ithe belief on the reader's part that their 
appearing fortnightly or monthly, which | audience hung captive on their honied lips, 
) Terches the long term of nine or ten/| Translated leading articles are also of interest 
| Mumbers, and then stops suddenly, having | and use to a shackled press. 
| ®8wered his purpose more or less. But| The French cheap journals can hardly be 
; Mrnals of wider aim than those have! said to be the foster-children of an unknown 


Miffered an early extinction for want of! public, like the corresponding publications in 
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England. At the outset, they were mainly 
supported and set a-going by the patronage 
of people in easy circumstances, enjoying a 
certain amount of education beyond the mere 
faculty of reading printed type. You find 
them, subscribed for or taken in regularly, 
in the houses of leisurely people living on 
their incomes, with means enabling them to 
scorn halfpenny prints, unless the prints had 
been to their taste. This is to be accounted 
for by the nature of the greater part of their 
matter,—continuous narrative, reproduced, 
translated, and even meritorious originals, 
But for such publications this small public 
had been prepared long beforehand by the 
feuilletons at the foot of the newspapers, 
which serve out to their customers a slice 
of a novel fresh and fresh every day, which 
slices admit of being cut off from the paper, 
to be stitched together and reunited to 
serve as a provision of future romance- 
reading. There were, moreover, and still 


are, feuilletons critical and scientific, as well | 
It was likely, therefore, that | 


as romantic. 
the cheap innovation should be accepted 
by feuilleton-readers, if only as a more handy 
form of feuilleton, They were accepted ; 
and now they are penetrating into rustic 
interiors. They vary the monotony of the 
Primary-Schoolimaster’s routine ; they are to 
be seen in the one-storied farmhouses of 
peasant proprietors; and no one can guess 
what importance they may yet attain. 

The French small periodicals, acting in 
direct opposition to the political plan of the 
nation, seem to have adopted a representative 
system. Each journal appeals to a particular 
class of constituents or subscribers, con- 
sults their tastes, and makes itself their 
organ. ‘There is even one entitled The 
Billiard. 
belong, you may find the paper exactly 
to suit you, at a price varying from a 
halfpenny to twopence ; for, when journals 
devoted to special objects—politics ex- 


cepted, which find no place in the cheapest | 
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(Condueted by 


Ss 
than Monsieur Lecouturier for its chief gop. 
ductor, which gives you, accompanied by 
very fair woodcuts, the newest acquisitions 
of natural history ; the influence of fati 
on the quality of an animal’s meat, thereby 
indirectly inculcating that cruelty is cont; 
to the interest of the buteher ; fish ia 
dead by the effects of submarine volcanogs. 
the metamorphoses of crustaceans; with 4 | 
final faggot of scientific facts ; all for the small | 
priceof onepenny. Another learnedillustrated | 
periodical, Ta Science pour Tous, Science for | 
All, procurable for the same moderate out | 
lay, takes as wide a range as the poet's eye 
itself when rolling in its finest phrensy, It | 
glances from heaven to earth, from earth to | 
heaven. It sweeps over sea and land, and | 
boldly dives into the abysses of the one and 
the inside of the other. ‘This week it will 
give you a plan and elevation of a model 
stable ; next week, it will display copies of | 
photographic images of a solar caked One | 
number will display the miniature likenessof | 
a drawing-room aquarium, whilst another, | 
embracing aquatic matters on a somewhat | 
larger scale, illustrates the line to be taken | 
by the submarine tunnel between England | 
and France, and gives you an excellent ides | 
|of what the central station will be, one of | 
| these days. Whether you wander in the 
| Sunshiny glades of the Jardin des Plantes, or | 
| take a moonlight stroll in the Champs 
| Elysées to profit by the ambulant a 





on hire by open-air astronomers ; whe 
/you wish to grapple with the mysteries of | 
the laboratory, or to amuse yourself with | 
light mathematics, or to dally with mag- | 
netism and electricity, taking also a little | 
astronomical chronology and improvements | 
in gas-lighting by way of sauce to the mor | 
solid dishes—only subscribe to La Science | 
pour Tous, or to Le Musée des Sciences, or, | 
better still, to L’Ami des Sciences, and, you | 
will have a guide to your steps and a light to | 
your path. 

L’Lllustration, corresponding to our Illa | 


literature—rise to the enormous price of half | trated News, is not what can be called an 


a franc the number, they are reflected and 
imitated in a more economical form, and so 
pass into humbler hands. Thus, L’Ami des 
Sciences, The Friend of Science, a very able 
weekly periodical, conducted by Victor 
Meunier (which is subscribed for by the 
year at the rate of ten francs in Paris, twelve 
in the departments of France, and fourteen 
in England, and which is well worth taking 
in, as it really does keep its readers up to the 
mark in respect to the novelties of scientific 
progress) does not, notwithstanding its 
cheapness and its merits, suit either the 
arrangements or the pockets of every cus- 
tomer ; nor, perhaps, 1 may add, their intel- 
lectual capacities. 
second-chop instructive publications for the 
million, such as the Musée des Sciences, The 
Museum of Science, at two sous a number, 
and five francs a year, with no less a person 


Consequently, there are | 


expensive publication, still its price, has | 
‘evoked cheaper rivalsa—Le Monde [Illusteé, | 
|The Illustrated World, sold for threepence 
‘a number, and printing from fifty to sixh 
|thousand, More recently, L’Univers Illustr®, | 
|The Illustrated Universe, in the hope of 
annihilating the illustrated Monde, although | 
of larger dimensions than itself, offers i 
attractions for three-halfpence a number, 
prints already from sixty to sixty-five thou- 
sand. Our neighbours are fond of titles 
which imply a vast scope of action and & 
wide-spread reputation, Nothing is mor 
common than a Café de l'Europe, a literary 
| Monde, and an Hotel de I’ Univers. 

The Journal Amusant, or Amusing Jour 
nal, is dear, comparatively, and so there 8 # 
Petit Journal pour Rire, or Small Journal 
make you Laugh, with a coloured cut on 
first page, price ten centimes, or exactly ter 
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tenths of a penny—if you can calculate how 


much that is with the help of Cocker. The 
quality of the Little Journal—unlike that of 
mercy—is apt to be a little strained, chiefly 
| in the military direction ; though why that 
should be is difficult to say. A French 
soldier is much more likely to spend ten 
| centimes in little glasses of brandy or little 
ipes of tobacco than in any little journal 
| whatever, especially as inany journals are 
| like many wild-beast shows—the pictures 
| outside are the best thing belonging to them, 
| and therefore it is hardly worth paying a 
mny to look within. The tendencies of the 
Tittle Journal indicate, perhaps, how com- 
| pletely France is pervaded by the military 
element. Everybody there either is, has been, 
| or is going to be, asoldier, or is nearly related 
| tosomebody who has been, is going to be, or is 
asoldier—ladies included, because, from the 
| saintly and devoted sister of charity to the 
) spirited and adventurous officer’s wife, to the 
| bold, heroic, and independant vivandiére, to 
| the reckless and dissolute female camp- 
| follower, to the base old harpy who buys 
| and sells superfluities, the list of females 
attached to the French army, for good or 
| for evil, is very considerable in number and 
| length. 

Amongst the articles of luxury hitherto 
| confined to ladies of a certain station and the 
persons they employ—the milliners and dress- 
| makers—are fashion books. Sally and Susan 
| used to be content to copy their mistress, 
after their mistress had copied La Belle 
Assemblée. But the Parisian Sallys and 
Susans—such at least as are not bonnes, or 
bursemaids, wearing the costume of their 
province, now need not take their fashions at 
second-hand, They can have, for three-half- 
= (twopence by post), La Toilette de 
aris, of which the number before me gives 


| dresses, two (not a pair of) tasty sleeves, two 
caps, a collar, a pelerine, and another remark- 
able thing of the same genus, named a dress- 
canezou ; besides these, there is a coloured 
engraving of three full-length figures, a lady 
and two children, the whole accompanied by 
very respectable descriptions and several 
pages of quite passable literature. When, 





therefore, you go to your dressmaker’s, and | 
} ate coolly told by her first or second clerk | 


(formerly assistant, or shopwoman) that 


“Madame cannot be seen to-day ; Madame is| 


busy composing,” or “Madame does not feel 
inspired this morning ; she has driven to the 
Bois de Boulogne to refresh her ideas ;” be 
not disconsolate. The Toilette de Paris will 
help you out of your difficulty. 

hat music should be popularised in a 
metropolis which is one vast arena of plea- 
sure, is no more than natural and consistent. 
Vocal music being the more familiar form of 
the art, it is likely that its practice in every- 
‘ay societies should be aided by the dissemi- 
nation of words alone, leaving the melody to 
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be learnt by ear, in the case when it was not 
fitted to some well-known tune, as was 
effected by the Little Warblers of years gone 
by, and by collections of Dibdin’s soul-stirring 
verses. And, accordingly, means for facilita- 
ting vulgar singing exist in the Album du 
Ménestrel, the Minstrel’s Album, in the 
Album des Concerts, the Concert Album, and 
other sheets of songs beloved by the multi- 
tude in spite of their abominable type and 
still more abominable paper. Their influence 
on the people at large is well known to 
illustrious personages. Shortly before a 
President became an Emperor, wandering 
singers—mostly a woman standing on a chair 
under the shade of a large red umbrella, and 
accompanied by her husband scraping a 
cracked fiddle in unison with the tune of the 
song, to give greater precision to the melody 
—rushed from town to town in such numbers 
and with such frequency as to raise a suspi- 
cion that it was not altogether a private 
speculation of their own, but that they had 
received a mission from more knowing heads 
than those which they had carried on their 
shoulders, Their repertory invariably con- 
sisted of sentimental, comic, and Napoleon- 
dynastic songs, in nearly equal proportions, 
the latter having the casting vote. There was 
The Henpecked Husband and the Exile of 
Saint Helena, the Sorrowful Widow and the 
Hero of Austerlitz, the Cobbler’s Misfortunes 
and the Retreat from Russia, so mixed up 
aud interlaced together, that you could not 
buy, or listen to, or look at, a sou’s-worth of 
the one without the other’s meeting your 
eyes or your ears. Approving thousands 
had their minds prepared for what was to 
follow, exactly as the recitative leads first to 
the andante and then to the triumphant 
bravura. 

Resuscitations in art sometimes succeed ; 
no late resuscitation has evinced greater in- 
herent vitality than that of the famous 
Lancers’ Quadrilles, which I, the scribe, was 
delighted to dance with other little boys and 
girls, long before I or anybody else had 
dreamt that a Household Words would ever 
exist” for me to write in. The Lancers, in 
France, are the favorite of the day; per- 
haps, with so vivacious a people, it may 
be safer to call them the favourite of 
yesterday, although they are sometimes 
| faithful in their favour, out of very capri- 
ciousness. At the first re-appearance of the 
Lancers, they were admired by the million 
, as ardently as when London crowds used to 

go and get their ribs broken to see them per- 
| formed in Tom and Jerry. The figure which 
| we used to style “ Morning Calls,” that wherein 
|the minuet reverences are made, and the 
| final romp with its half-military evolutions, 
are especially the objects of interest. “ How 
| graceful it is ! How genteel it is! How beau 
and how charming!” is the sincere tribute 
of praise which has been offered to these 
ancient quadrilles, a hundred times, by 
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hundreds of admiring French circles. And 
then the lookers-on try to perform the mystic 
mazes with their own proper legs, and hum 
the tunes, and take lessons of masters who are 
more or less strong in terpsichorean ability ; 
till the Lancers’ melodies ~~ pervaded the | 
air of France, whistled by workmen, carolled 
by sempstresses and ironing-girls, and brayed | 
forth by the breath of barrel-organs innumer- | 
able. But very cheap literature has not | 
only song-books, it also possesses a series of 
pianoforte music ; and, as a matter of course, 
Fa Musique des Familles (a number every | 
Saturday for only ten francs a year) has given 
the Lancers in one of its nuinbers, with an ex- 
planation of the figures, as a “ Noveau Quad- 
rille, arrangé pour le piano,” as on a par with 
romances, melodies, symphonies, and marches, 
by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Hum- 
mel, and other great masters. 

A dramatic people must have printed 
dramas to read, as well as acted dramas 
to see; dramas to study and criticise and 
dissect, as well as dramas to applaud or| 
to hiss. The Théatre Contemporain Illustré, 
now approaching its four hundredth number, 
gives, at twopence the number, the pieces 
which have been stamped by the approbation 
of Parisian audiences. From the theatre to 
the criminal court is not a long step, as far 
as interest and excitement are concerned ; 
and, accordingly, not very dissimilar illus- 
trated numbers, called Drames Judiciaires, 
record the tragic histories of Madame Laf- 
farge’s unfortunate husband, and of the 
insulter of the De Jeufosse family. All these | 
are sold in cheap windowless bookshops, open 
to the street; in 
tenanted by women, and planted at some 
well-frequented corner; and also, on the 
Boulevards, in various and sundry of those | 
ingenious contrivances called ~ luminous! 
kiosques, which are the means employed by | 
an advertisement company, to give night and | 
day publicity to what would be bills if stuck 
on a wall. One of the best things the 
kiosque company has done is the produc- 
tion of a very clear, sensible, and brief 
Stranger’s Guide to Paris, as a vehicle to 
which advertisements may be affixed. Who 
are the chance purchasers of the five and 
ten centimes journals in the streets of Paris, | 
I cannot say; but I suspect them to be) 
Departementals rather than Parisians,— 
which greatly extends the future horizon of 
the prospects of this latest phase of printed 
paper. 


n one point the five and ten centimes| 


periodicals differ from ours; they have no 
Notices to Correspondents, to the great relief 
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ing their lawyer of his fee by asking gratuj. | 
tous advice at the offiee; no entreaties to 
have a plan of life chalked out, which shall 
be sure to lead to fortune and fame, without 
the aspirant’s taking the slightest trouble ; 
no hankering after cosmetics, and the remova} 
of freckles, combined with the desire to haye 
character and future fate determined by the 
sight of handwriting. The French are too 
sensible of ridicule, if not of shame, to com- 
mit themselves by such exposures as those, 
In the cheap, and in dearer, French periodi- 
cals, the place occupied by our Notices to 
Correspondents is often filled by that doleful 
and desperate affair, the hieroglyph, or rebus, 
the solution to be given in the forthcoming 
number. Now, there are those who dare to 
criticise chess as a barren waste of intellec- 
tual power, on the ground that the same 
exertion of thought which enables a couple 
of players, like those now at work at the 
Café de la Régence, to bring a difficult and 
complicated game to a close without the aid | 
of a chess-board, would suffice to produce | 
some useful result which should be of service | 
to themselves or others. Still, though no | 
relaxation or recreation which might be of 
service to the health, a chess-match is a mani- 
festation of mental energy worthy of imitation | 
by employing it on better things. But a 
rebus—what good ever came of a rebus! 
An enigma may be poetry; a charade, a 
drama; a conundrum may be a pointed 
witticism. A rebus is a collection of scratches 
and scrawls, so stupid that their very expla- 
nation has to be explained. One before me 
runs, or rather halts, as follows: “La (the 
musical note) sous France, under France— 
D (the letter) gofite, is eating luncheon— 
deux lavis, two washings—e (the little 
letter) fait des I, is scrawling I’s—ré (the } 
musical note in the gamut)—la mort, death,” 
The English words describe the hieroglyphs | 
of the rebus. The French into which they 
may be translated is the jargon which is the 
key to the very philosophical remark that, 
“La souffrance dégofite de la vie et fait 
désirer la mort. (Suffering disgusts a man 
with life, and makes him desire death.) ” Of 
the two modes of folly, it may be doubted 
which is the more insane—the inquiries 
Enylish correspondents, or the rebuses of the 
French. 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S 
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Mr. Cuarves DIcKeNns Sea at Giascow on the | 


6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th of October; at BraprorD on 
14th; at Liverroor on the 15th; at MANCHESTER On 





of their editors. There are no young ladies 
seeking instruction whether their sweet- 
hearts’ attentions imply serious business, or 
merely barren flirtation ; no litigants cheat- 


16th; at BIRMINGHAM on the 18th, 19th, and 20th; # | 
NorrmauaM on the 2lst; at Dersy on tho 22nd; a 
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